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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES, 


No, xxxt 
DAVID’S RESOLUTIONS. 

In these resolutions, the reader will find 
much to admire and imitate. For a king or a 
Christian, commencing his respective course of 
life, never wete principles more admirable 
adopted. 

David was now proclaimed king of Israel. 
It is the object of my present number to devel- 
ope that course of conduct, which on his acces- 
sion to the throne he professed it his intention 
to adopt. The hundred and first psalm is sup- 
posed to have been written on that occasion. 
He commences with a developement of the just 
and merciful principles, by which he meant to 
gevern the kingdom; and he expresses them as 
in the presence of that Being, who had approv- 
ed his former character, and raised him to the 
royal elevation he now enjoyed: I will sing of 
mercy and judgment; unto thee, O Lord, will I 
sing. Mercy, justice, and integrity shall be my 
guiding lights, and 1 will walk in them as under 
the immediate inspection of the Omniscient. 

1. After this exordium, David makes allusion 
to himself—to the resolutions he had formed re- 
specting his own behaviour: [ will behave my- 
self wisely ina perfect way. This is the first 
and grand aim of every good man. He looks 
at home. He examines his own motives of 
action. He views his own proficiency in obe- 
diénce, He ascertains his own departures from 
that luminous path, For a person who desires 
to be a Christian, there is no propensity more 
offensive or fata], than a scrutinizing or con- 
demnatory spirit;—a spirit more disposed to 
intermédele with the affairs of a neighbor, than 
to profiounce ag home that startling admonition 
of the prophet,—Thou art the man. Let me 
intreat you, therefore, if you imagine you have 
embraced the pure doctrines of the cross, to be 
satisfied, with that peace in believing: let me 
intreat you to abstain from every unchristian 
word and work against your neighbor. Let not 
your best of trees produce the worst of fruit: 
that would bé a miserable recommendation of 
the infallibility of your faith, You say that 
your belief is more scriptural than that of other 
denominations. This may be true, and it may 
be a mistake. But allow it to be correct. 
Then, to employ the language of a poet, let 
those deaominations 

* See 
That as more pure and gentle in your faith, 
Yourselves are gentler, purer. Ye shall be 
As gods among them, if ye thus obey 
God’s precepts.’ 
Imitate the resolution of David: Conduct your- 
selves wisely ina perfect way. You will feel your 








insufficiency, indeed;—but like him repair to the | 
Fountain of Wisdom and Strength. With him| 
address the Supreme Being, almighty and all- 
gracious,—O when wilt thou come to me! Be 
sensible of your dependence upon him, Sup- 
plieate his presence, protection, and blessing. 

2. David proceeds in developing the princi- 
ples, by which he purpesed to regulate his con- 
duct: I will walk within my house, or my court, 
with a perfect heart: To my family and king- 
dom I will discover perfect integrity of heart 
and life; in my personal intercourse, setting a 
praiseworthy example,—not from prudential, 
not from political views alone, but from convic- 
tion of God’s eye being upon me, and through 
desire to promote his glory. I will set no 
wicked thing before mine eyes: I will have no 
unjustifiable aim. My honor shall not be cor- 
rupted by reasons of state. I hate the work of 
them that turn aside: I execrate the crooked 
policy of the artful, the designing, the interest- 
ed: it shall not cleave to me. No such un- 
worthy motives shall adhere to my soul, or de- 
base my highminded views. ‘I consider myself, 
though king of Israel, as a subject of God, and 
sin as treason against his supremacy, A froward, 
stubborn, or rebellious heart shall depart from 
me. Such a disposition I will neither indulge 
in myself nor tolerate in others. I will not 
know a wicked person; An infamous character 
shall be no friend or intimate of mine: no royal 
favor, no royal munificence, shall he experience. 

3. The next character that excited the 
ahimadversion of David, is more troublesome 
and mischievous than any mentioned in the 
whole psalm, and he threatens the delinquent 
with merited punishment and reprobation. It 
is in truth a delinquent hateful to God and man; 
a character that sows more discord and spreads 
wore dissatisfaction in the field of the world, 
than almost any other, Need I say that the 
psalmist alludes to the busybody, the intermed- 
dier, the whisperer, the talebearer, the slander- 
er, the propagator of falsehoods and unfounded 
rumors? Whoso privily slandereth his neigh- 
bor, him will I cut off,—severely punish, dis- 
card, or banish from my court and dominions. 
He that worketh deceit, says the royal admon- 
isher, shall not dwell within my house: he that 
telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight. No 
calumniator, no informer, shall remain in my 
service. Against the base insinuations of mis- 
chief-makers, against the poisonous breath of 

defamers, I will manifest the most unrelenting 
sternness, the most immitigable severity. I 
will early, or invariably, destroy all the wicked 
of the land ;——all such evil doers, such criminal 
characters, such disturbers of the peace and 
harmony of society, I will cut off from the city 
of God, 

A noble resolution, but of most difficult ac- 
complishment, Human nature continues the 
same in all ages, Where there is no religion, 
no moral principle, there will be lying; where 
ignorance and bigotry exist, there will be a 
fondness for misrepresentation; a love of wild 
rumors and wild surmiseg; a relish for calum- 
nious tales and miscreated suspicions; a wel- 
coming of the marvellous, the incredible, the 
impossible ; a thirst for the waters of strife, 
pi: aygen clamor, malice, bitterness; an 

Nsive spirit, defamatory su sti un- 
Bree aad anchristian jodetios wae 
Lediibans of ra, catalogue of crimes. 
of a high look and noes temper, persons 

g" 00k and a proud heart, who are in- 











sensible to their own imperfection and unwor- 
thiness, but who fabricate or retail slander 
against a neighbor, David declares that he will 
not suffer or endure. Moses had made a sim- 
ilar proclamation by command of the Most 
High: Thou shalt neither raise nor receive a 
false report. Solomon is equally explicit against 
this criminal habit: He that hides hatred with 
lying lips, and he who utters a slander, is a 
fool. In the multitude of words, there wanteth 
not sin; but he who refrains his lips, is wise. 
But the most awful denunciation against this 
vice, which [ remember to have seen, you may 
find in the Revelation. Observe with what 
characters the author classes liars, and the 
tremendous doom of all; and whenever you 
feel disposed to employ falsehood, to misrepre- 
sent, to calumniate, [ pray God that you may 
remember the sentence, and stand in awe of 
Him who witnesses the thoughts of your heart 
and the words of your mouth. The unfaithful, 
and abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their part in the lake that burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone: which is the sec- 
ond death. The blessed Savior, too, attaches 
the same criminality to abusive or malicious 
speeches: I say unto you, that for every idle 
or unprofitable speech, every false or injurious 
word, which men shall speak, they shall give 
account in the day of judgment; for by thy 
words thou wilt be justified, and by thy words 
thou wilt be condemned. 

4. Do you wonder, my readers, that David 
was so deeply impressed with the sinfulness of 
vague and evil-minded rumors? that he com- 
municated his disapprebation so strongly? I 
think you do not, for you all know something 
of this evil: few of you have escaped its venom, 
and few of you have have remained innecent 
of its sin. If then your impressions resemble 
my own, be it your aim to diseourage the slight- 
est appearance of this crime both in yourselves 
and others. If sometimes compelled to hear 
the calumnies and floating rumors of the day, 
just as you hear some dismal howling that enters 
your window by night, do not propagate those 
rumors any more than you would propagate 
these melancholy sounds; let them die even 
from your own memory, He who spreads a 
false accusation, becomes an accomplice with 
the original contriver. Many evil rumors may 
be true, but it does not become you to promote 
their circulation. It forms a part of the uni- 
versal prayer, to ‘hide the fault we see.’ 
Therefore have nothing to do with forging an 
untruth; and have no concern with falsehoods 
of other people’s forging: both to retailer and 
receiver they are a most unprofitable commodi- 


ty ; to him who entertains, and him who dis- 
poses of them: “The example of’ the divine 


teacher, and the golden rule which he gave for 
our direction, I have often recommended as 
truly of heavenly origin, and I would recom- 
mend them now: Make that perfect example 
and that golden rule your directory. You will 
find them of universal application and efficacy : 
like the love of God shed abroad in the heart, 
they will diffuse a benign influence over your 
minds, your aflections, your intercourse with 
mankind. Strive, then, during the remainder 
of your earthly day, to imbibe their spirit and 
to exemplify their divine principles, The ex- 
ample of Christ, I hope, is imprinted on the 
memories of all. He suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that you should follow his 
steps: he committed no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth: when he was reviled, he 
reviled not again; when he suffered, he threat- 
ened not; but committed himself to Him who 
judges righteously. He exemplified the wis- 
dom that is from above,—pure, peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace 
by those who make peace. Blessed words, 
and worthy of being inscribed upon every heart! 
But not more blessed than the rule, which the 
Savior proposed for your obsefvancé:. All 
things,—whether thoughts, words, or actions, — 
whatsoever you desire others to entertain, ex- 
press, and perform in regard to you, fail not to 
entertain, express, and perform yourselves ; for 
this is the law and the prophets, Such are the 
principles and practice, which your heavenly 
Father will approve and reward; and he will 
view you with the same complacency, with 
which David promised to regard his faithful 
advocates and friends: Mine eyes shall be up- 
on the faithful of the land, that they may dwell 
with me: He that walks in a perfect way, shall 
both serve me and participate in my glory. 

I have now accomplished what I proposed. 
I have presented some of the more prominent 
features of David’s promised administration,— 
those principles of conduct, which he promised 
should influence his government of himself and 
his government of the kingdom. Many of his 
views are extremely applicable to the situation 
and circumstances of Christians, to your own 
religious improvement, and to your intercourse 
with the Christian community. May your con- 
viction of their truth, your corresponding en- 
deavors to observe them, and the blassiog of 
the Almighty promote your comfort on earth 
and immortal life in heaven, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND ousEnven. 
SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 24. 
EXTENT OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


In this connection it may seem proper to 
state a few facts relating tothe extent of the 
Roman Catholic church in the world, in order 
more distinctly to show the magnitude and 
power of that spiritual establishment, of which 
the Catholics in the United States form but an 
inconsiderable element, It is well known that 
the Catholic church embraces a large portion 
of the civilized world, besides considerable 
numbers in pagan countries, whom the persever- 
ing zeal of the missionaries has, at different 
periods, converted to the Catholic faith. “s 

The mean of the estimates made by Malte- 


242,200,000 ; from which it appears that the 
Christian nations constitute but about one third 
yf the whole. (American Almanac for 1834, p. 

0.) 

The population of the globe, a few years 
before, was estimated by Malte-Brun at 642 
millions; of whom 116 milliops or between one 
fifth and one sixth were Catholics; 70 millions or 
about one ninth belonged to the Greek church ; 
and 42 millions or about one fifteenth were. 
Protestants ; and according to Hassel, it was) 
924 millions; of whom 134 millions or about 
one seventh were Catholics; 62 millions or 
about one fifteenth belonged to the Greek 
church, and 55 millions or about one seventeenth 
were Protestants. The mean of these two es- 
timates is 783 millions for the whole population, 
125 millions or about one sixth for the Catholics, 
66 millions or ove twelfth for the Greek church, 
and 48 1-2 millions er about one sixteenth for 
the Protestants. Thus the number of Christ- 
ians woilld be 239 1-2 millions, not essentially 
differing from the sum of 242 1-5 millions, as 
the mean of the later estimates of the above 
five distinguished geographers. (merican Al- 
manac for 1830, p. 148.) 

We may consider the mean of the estimates 
of Malte-Brun and Hassel, as accurate as the 
nature of the subject will allow, and sufficiently 
so to show that the Catholics constitute more 
than half of the Christians in the world, that they 
are about twice as numerous as the members of 
the Greek church, and more than 2 1-2 times as 
numerous as the Protestants. 

It is chiefly with the statistical results re- 
specting the Catholic church in Europe and | 
in America, that we are now concerned. 
According to Balbi, in his ‘ 4bridgement of 
Geography,’ published in 1832, the population 
of Europe is 227,700,000, and according to the 
Weimar Almanac for 1833, it is 221,906,964. 
The mean of these two estimates is 224,803,482. 
(American Almanac for 1834, p. 270.) 

According to the Weimar Almanac for 1830, 
the population of al! the European States, in 1828, 
was 213,977,108 ; of whom 116,559,075 or more 
than half were Catholics; 49,847,495 or less 
than one fourth were Protestants; 42,308,398 
or about one fifth were of the Greek church, 


present purpose, show the immense numerical 
strength, which acknowledges a spiritual alle- 
giance to Papal Rome. These numbers are 
not without their connection with political 
thrones. Among the nations of Europe, Aus- 
tria with 26 millions and France with 32 mil- 
lions of Catholic subjects, which together form 
at least half of the strength of Catholic Europe, 
cannot either of them, while they sustain the 
cause at home, be devoid of sufficient zeal to 
aid, to an almost unlimited extent, the scheme 
of Propagandism in the United States of North 
America; a country, almost the only one on 
the American continenf, under the dominion of 
Protestants, and the most important on the sur- 
face of the earth to be set aright, as respects its 
present growing condition; a country, which 
alone, if it continue for only one century more, 
to increase in any thing like what it has done 
for the last 100 years, wil) contain a population 
eqital to that of half of Europe ; and a country, 
which has an importance in a political point of 
view, such as the world has never seen, spring- 
ing up from its own industry and resources, 
under one government. In anticipation this 
field is most interesting to the eagle-eyed poli- 
tician, desirous of papal sway, and who looks 
far into futurity for the consummation of his 
deep laid plans. 

But while we contemplate the vast numbers 
now under the Papal sway, and the great extent 
of territory both in Europe and in America, ex- 
clusively belonging to the Papal dominion, in 
religious matters, we should not forget the sat- 
isfaction which a Protestant feels, from know- 
ing the fact-that since the time of the Refor- 
mation of Luther about three centuries ago, one 
third of the descendants of those who belonged 
to the Western or Roman church at that period, 
have renounced their allegiance to Papal Su- 
premacy, and that in almost every country in 
Europe the right of private judgment is recog- 
nized, and the exercise of every form of Christ- 
ian worship is allowed; and in some countries, 
as in France, the clergy of other forms of 
Christian worship than the established religion, 
‘receive stipends from the public Treasury.’ 

In considering the above estimates and taking 
a survey of Europe and America in its geogra- 





Mahometans in Austria, Russia and Turkey, 
and 550,000 people in Greece, whose religion 





1831, p. 264.). 

According the Weimar Almanac for 1835 
(American Almanac for 1836, p. 264,) the popu- 
lation of Europe is 218 945,744, having increas- 
ed from 1828 to 1834 about 5 millions. Of this 
population 117 1-2 millions are Catholics, 511-2 


millions Protestarts, and about 40 millions of 
the Greek church. Hence it appears that the 


Catholics in Europe constitute more than half of 
the whole population, and that they are consider- 
ably more than double the Protestants, and near- 
ly three times as numerous as the members of the 
Greek church. 

We may here observe that, of the immense 
population of Asia, which, in 1828, according 
to Balbi, was 390 millions, (though in a later 
estimate of his, it amounted to 524,204,000, 
American Almanac for 1834, p. 268,) there are 
several millions of Christians, of whom the 
members of the Greek church are much more 
numerous than the Catholics; that, Africa, at 
that period, according to the same author, had 
a population of 60 millions, of whom the Christ- 
ians of all denominations, do not probably ex- 
ceed three or four hundred thousand ; that Aus- 
tralasia, wh 20 millions of inhabitants, may 
contain two millions of Christians, chiefly Cath- 
olics ; and that America, whose population was 
then estimated by this author at 39 millions, 
now probably contains 50 millions, of whom 
about one fourth are Protestants, who are con- 
fined to the United States, the British Posses- 
sions and a few other provinces, while about 
three fourths of the area of the continent of 
America, or about eight miliions of geographi- 
eal square miles of surface, are occupied by the 
Catholics, who hardly tolerate the exercise of 
the Protestant religion in a single province. 
(American Almanac for 1830, p. 142, &c.) 

To the 117 1-2 millions of Catholics in Eu- 
rope, if we add for Asia, Africa and Australasia 
three millions, and for America 30 millions 
which we believe is not too large, we shall 
have for the number of Catholics in the world 
150 1-2 millions which is more than one fifth of 
the whole population according to the mean of 
the estimates of the above five geographers, and 
nearly one fifth according to the above mean of 
the estimates of Malte-Brun and Hassel, and ac- 
cording to a mean of later estimates of theirs. 

To the 51 1-2 millions of Protestants in Eu- 
rope, if we add for all other countries 18 1-2 
millions, we shall have 70 millions for all the 
Protestants on the globe, which is much larger 
than the estimate of either Malte-Brun or Has- 
sel, but which seems-to be a just estimate. 

It has been said that the power of. the Pope 
has of late been on the decline, especially in 
Europe. However that may be, there are,-ac- 
cording to the mean of the above estimates by 
Malte-Brun and Hassel, at least 125 millions of 
Catholics in the world; and their number in 
Europe, according to the Weimar Almanac for 
1830 and 1835, was considerably more than half 
of the whole population. No causes, within 
our knowledge, have of late occurred, which 
would be likely materially to retard their natural 
increase or diminisi: their relative proportion in 
any part of the world. According to the 
Weimar Almanac for 1830 and 1835, the in- 
crease of the inhabitants of Europe, from 1828 
to 1834, a period of six years, was about 5 mil- 
lions,—from 213,977,108 to 218,945,744; of 
whom the Catholic increase was estimated at 
one million nearly, and the Protestant at about 
two millions. Though there are small differ- 
ences in the estimates made by those who have 
devoted their time to these statistical inquiries, 
there is a general agreement, which author- 
jzes us to suppose that the above number of 125 


"| millions is by no means too large an estimate for 


the Catholic population. in the world ; and we are 


Brun, Graberg,. Pinkerton, Hassel and Balbi,|jnelined to believe that 150 1-2 millions a? 


gives fer the whole population of the globe, 
742,884,200, and the mean population of Christ- 
ian nations, according to the same authority, is 





nearer the truth. nga 
“The above estimates which are made with 
great care, and which are sufficient for our 





and 1,671,640 were Jews, besides 3,040,500) 


is not there specified. (.&merican Almanac for | 


phical and political relations, it appears to us 
that the United-States of North America must 


very young, they may yield to motives strong 
enotgh to lead them to pervert it, But which 
comes out first, spontaneously, when there is no 
bias, one way or the other, truth, or falsehood ?” 

Why, I think truth, when there is no bias; 
but how feeble is the desire to utter truth, 
since it is so easily overcome. 

‘You have answered rightly, Truth comes 
first, when there is no bias, both with children; 
and with men, The whole intercourse of life 
is based on this fact. No-one ever told a 
falsehood from the mere love of falsehood. But 
now let us look to a little child. Its first natu- 
ral disposition is to tell the truth. . But here 
are some fine apples, just over the way, and - 
using a little deception will enable him to get 
them. Is it to be supposed that he will dislike 
the means, more than he will like the end ? 
What shotld make him dislike the means ? 
You tell him you forbid him to use such means, 
But a little child does not know enough even of 
its parent to feel a moral obligation to obey. 
You tell him they are wicked means, He 
dont understand you. Of course he can under- 
stand no reasonings about general consequen- 
ces, and regard for the divine will; and it is 
evident that, as Jong as the temptation is before 
him in full force, he will use means of decep- 
tion just as far as fear of you will permit him. 
Now all this shows us how it may be true that, 
though we have a natural disposition to tell the 
truth, this disposition may be so early and so 
easily overcome.’ 

But what a world all this supposes children 
to be in—with natures inéeed good—but with 
evil everywhere pressing upon them and cor- 
rupting them! 

‘Ah! my friend, such a world this is. Hence 


stroy the powers of evil. And especially if we 
are parents what a weight of responsibility rests 
upon our heads!’ 

True, indeed true. And how, in such acase 
as this that has just occurred, are we to meet 
it ? 

‘ There are two things which a parent ought 
to do to foster and strengthen a child’s natural 
love for truth. The first is to prevent, as much 
as possible, any case to occur when the child 
will have any strong motive to deceive. Here 
is one great part of the parent’s office—to keep 











be by far the most important spot on the globe 
to the mind of the Vatican politician, and we 


the child from temptation until he shall have 
some power to resist. Let it but acquire the 


are not surprised that on this account the eagle | habit of telling the truth, promptly, spontaneous- 


explore the country, with the hope, perhaps, in 
due time, of taking possession of it. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. ~ 


A SHORT DIALOGUE ON LITTLE CHILD- 
REN’S TELLING TRUTH. 


f have lately been visited by a friend who 
has long taken much interest in the education 
of youth, and whose intelligent and judicious 
observations I think will be of much use to me. 
and my wife, in the government of our children. 
As our family is pretty large, and our cares are 
numerous, we felt that we had not given as 
much time as we ought to studying the dispo- 
sitions and character of our children, and had 
hence, perhaps, fallen into serious errors in 
their government. We determined, therefore, 
to put on none of those artificial appearances, 
by which some parents for a while disguise the 
actual condition of their families, but to receive 
our friend as a member of our household, let 
him see us just as we are, in the hope to avail 
ourselves of his hints and suggestions. I have 
often thought that a parent sometimes needs 
the advice of those who look upon his children 
with an eye not blinded by the partiality he 
feels for them, and who, unaccustomed to his 
domestic discipline, might the better judge of 
its tendency. Whatareal service may a friend 
soinetimes render to a family by suggesting 
errors and improvements in the duties of that 
most important of all relations—that of a parent; 
and what parent who feels his responsibility 
would not receive such suggestions in the spir- 
jit of thankfulness and candor. 

My friend bad not been with me many days 
before one of my little sons was caught in an 
act of deception that merited rebuke, - Charles 
had asked his mother for his hat,to go and-play 
on the green, by the side of the house, where 
he was permitted to run. But instead of going 
there he went into a neighboring garden to eat 
fruit, which he found on the ground. He had 
beon often forbidden to go there, and there was 
no doubt he had asked for his hat with the in- 
tention of deceiving his mother. 

As I sat in our.Jittle parlor conversing with 
our friend, my wife came in and told me what 
Charles had done. I felt sorry, for Charles was 
naturally a good boy, but I had caught him 
several times before in such acts of deception, 
and had punished'him. But as this now seem- 
ed to have done no good, I hardly knew what 
to do. However, I told his mother that Charles 
must be punished again, end be forbidden to 
play on the green. Something like the follow- 
ing dialogue then took place between me and 
my friend, 

I hardly know whether to believe that it is 
natural for children to tell the truth or not. 
Many suppose that children naturally love the 
truth, but there are others, who seem to have a 
good. knowledgé of human nature—Walter 
Scott, for instance—that maintain an opposite 
opinion. 

‘ But what facts lead you to doubt that child- 
ren naturally speak the truth ?’ 

Why, take my little son, for example, a good 
boy, affectionate, for the most part obedient, 
and too young to have learned deception from 
others. And yet you heard the story his moth- 
er has just told. And facts like this I find are 
not uncommon with other children. How often 
do we see very small children feign. a ery in 
order to gain some point. How often, too, will 
they feign hunger in order to eall you out of 
the room, or feign pain in order to get rid of 
some of their clothes. _Now what are all these 
but acted lies ? a £ 3 

* But let us look to this a little. When we 


eye of a Metternich should long since have | ly, and this will be something. Soon it will 
spied out the land, and have sent messengers to | see the relation it sustains to you, and then its 


relation to God, and its reason will be develop- 
ed, and the full fnan will be bornin him. Then 
deception and falsehood will be abhorred. The 
other thing I referred to, is to remember that 
the way to cure habits of deception and lying 
is to weaken the motive to these vices. All 
general rules upon the wickedness of falsehood, 
and all punishment for every single act of it, 
do not remove, nor touch, the causes of it. 
These it is a parent’s office to find out, and he is 
to strive to weaken their power. All falsehood 
implies some wrong desire or intention. Ac- 
quaint yourself with these. Destroy as well as 
you can their power. And then the natural 
love for truth will play freely, and will be con- 
stantly acquiring strength.’ 

It may be that all this is well known to oth- 
er parents, and that they have not had difficulties 
like mine. I[f however their case is like mine, 
they may find interest and instruction in these 
hints. I will only add that both my wife 
and myself, believing that these suggestions 
direct to the right course, have resolved to be 
more watchful and faithful in the two duties 
pointed out. A Parent, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
NORRIDCEWOCK—FATHER RASLE. 

There is a beautiful, retired spot, formed by 
a graceful curve of the Kennebec River a few 
miles above the village of Norridgewock, where 
the Norridgewock Indians once resided. They 
had a Catholic church there ; and a church bell, 
brought from Canada through the wilderness, 
echoed through the forests in their native gran- 
deur and glory, and sounded along the neigh- 
boring hills to call them to their. devotions, <A 
small man, with a keen black eye, had lived 
among them from the time of his youth; and 
had produced so great an effect by his Chiist- 
ian zeal and disinterestedness, which were not 
a whit less than the Apostle Eliot’s, that he had 
made them a Christian society. 

In after days the English conceived the idea 
that the Indians at Norridgewock were leagued 
with the French at Quebec against them. 
Father Rasle had now grown old, the white 
hairs were gathering on his- head and the fur- 
rows on his brow, in consequence of the hard- 
ships he had undergone in their service. He 
Was apprized, itis said, of his danger, and urged 
to move to Quebec. His reply was, ‘ None of 
these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself,so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus.’ ,When the Indian 
village was attacked he fled to the cross and fell 
in the midst of his flock. 

A few years sinee, a monument was erected 
to his memory on the spot. And now we are 
told that the hands of miscreants have demol- 
ished it. 

We are no advocates for the Catholic relig- 
ion; but we are advocates for Christian charity. 
And while such is the spirit cherished towards 
Catholics, we cannot help asking, and asking in 
earnest too, what we should do and how we’ 
should feel if such an outrage were committed 
by them against the Protestants. If the vilest 
Irishman should injure a monument erected 
over an Eliot, or any other eminent, devoted 
Protestant divine, the country would ring with 
the cry of persecution, and the whole Catholic 
denomination would be stigmatized as abetting 
the deed ; while, on the other hand, such a thing 
as this is hardly known beyond the limits of a | 
town, or, if known, is rejoiced in by multitudes, 
who =. inconceivably more destitute of charity, 
than the Catholics, however erroneous we may 
deem their faith. » 


ae . 








truth, we do not mean to deny bat that, when 





say that it is natural for children to’speak the |. 


our great and constant work to combat and de- | 


lime, it is the greatness’ such a man as Father 
Rasle, who, in the spirit of a Christian, left the 
abodes of civilized men, the endearments of 
home, plunged into the depths of the wilderness 
in the vigor of youth, denied himself the common 
comforts of life,-adapted himself to the Indians’ 
mode of living, shared in their pittance, endured 
their scoffs, sympathized in their trials, perse- 
vered through good report and evil report, and’ 
grew gray, and finally fell in their service. 
And when more than a hundred years afterward 
the spirit of philanthropy and gratitude had 
reared a humble monument to his memory, it 
must indeed have been something worse than 
the Vandal spirit at Rome, that eould have de- 

molished it, We have not language strong 
enough to express our indignation at the deed, 
and pity for the degraded beings who are so 
dead to everything that is lofty, to everything 

like Christian charity, and common humanity, 
as thus to trespass on the province of the dead. 

No Indian would do ‘it. Saveges spare such 

monuments. It must be a kind of monsters in 

human form, neither civilized nor uncivilized 

beings, that would demolish or even deface a 
monument raised to such a character as Rasle’s, 
We cannot think for a moment that:any person 

in the vicinity ever deemed respectable could 

have done it, It must be a narrow-minded, 

satanic spirit only, and such a,spirit, if there is 

anything like respect for the dead or the living,. 
or regard for the law of the land, we trust the 

charity and good sense of the community there 

will bring to light and safely inclose within the 
walls of a madhouse or the state-prison, till it 
can be made to partake, if possible, of a little 
of the spirit of civilization and Christianity. 
The credit and character of the community 
where the outrage was committed, require it; 
respect for the dead, the cause of philanthropy 
and of Christianity demand it. | AveusTin. 


[From the. correspondence of the Southern Relig- 
ious Telegraph.] 
GEOLOGY AND THEOLOGY. 
In conversation with Prof. Uhlmann of*Halle® 
I declared my fixed belief that the Bible includ- 
| ing both Old and New Testaments was the in- 
spired and -unerring word of God—*‘ Delightful, 
| Said he, delightful, to have such a guide—if 
we could only believe so.’ 
tures show a serious tone and an earnest spirit 
of investigation worthy of the subject, and very 
grateful to one who has just come out of the 
neighboring lecture-room of Wegscheider—and 
yet it it curious to hear from anybody ideas like 
the following. He was lecturing on the Mosaic 
history of the creation, and was upon the topic 











branches of human science are distinct from 
each other, and do not and cannot interfere, 
The laborers in each must let those in the oth- 
ers alone, If the Geologian should enter into 
the field of Theology and begin to take posi- 
tions and draw lines of his own in conformity 
with his geological system, he must be shown 
the way out again into his own department. So 
also the Theologian has no business in the field 
of Geology. This straying off into other fields 
is in the highest degree unscientific. If one 
science is thus permitted to give law to, or to 
hamper another, what hope is there for a free 
developement ? 
should coincide with those of Theology, well 
and good; but if not, it is no concern of the 
latter.’ Did it never occur to the learned Ger-. 
man to ask whether one thing could be true in 
Theology, and just its opposite true in Geology ? 
The Professor may have levelled the mountain 
to his German hearers, but to his American one, 
it remained there still. And this will, I fear, 
often be the case to American readers of Ger- 
man books. The jit of the difficulty has been 
left untouched. 











IMPORTANCE OF ABSENCE IN YOUNG 
MEN. 


To young men who have not yet been brought 
under the dominion of intemperate habits we 
address the urgent exhortation of this cause. 
Consider the immense responsibility that de- 
volves upon you. It is not too much to say that 
the question, whether this nation is to be deliy- 
ered from the yoke of death ; whether the pres- 
ent march of reformation shall go on till the last 
hiding place of this vice shall be subdded; or 
else be arrested and turned back with the sor- 
row of beholding the vaunting triumph and the 
emboldened increase of all the ministers of wo 
which attend in the train of intemperance, rests 
ultimately with you. You compose the muscle 
and sinew of this nation. You are to set the 
example by which the next generation is to be 
influenced. By your influence its character 
will be formed. By your stand, its position will 
in a great measure be determined. You are 
soon to supplant those who have passed the 


Soon the generation that is to grow up under 
the influence of your example and instruction, 
will have reached your place. Thus are you 
the heart of the nation. Corruption and debase- 
ment here must be felt in the extremities of the 
national body. ‘Temperance will eventually ex- 
pel, by its strong pulsations, the last remnant of 
the burning blood of drunkenness from the sys- 
tem, and carry soberness and health to every 


things so? Suppose them exaggerations! 
Grant that the importance of your vigorous and 
unanimous co-operation inthis work of reforma- 
tion is unréasonably magnified ; still how much 
can you do? Were our coasts invaded by a 
powerful enemy, come to ravage our cities, chain 
our liberties, poison our fountains, burn our har- 
vests, and carry off youth into perpetual slavery 
_—-what could young men do? ‘To whom would 
the trump.of battle be sounded so effectually ? 
Who else would feel upon themselves the chief 
responsibility for their country’s rescue 2 What 
excuse could they find for supineness and sloth ? 
which the: country is al-. 


ready sd. And now itis to the warm 
hearts, and the strong hands, and the active en- 


ergies, and the powerful example of young men, 








We.are advocates for moral greatness wher- 
ever it may be found. And if there is any 


that th fat interests of the nation look for 
deliverance.—-Temp. Advocate. 
ee SOMERNTD. 
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for a year together without having an opportu- 
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PERSECUTION IN PRUSSIA. 


» ‘Bxtract from a letter of Rev. A. Kawel pas- 
tor of one of the persecuted churches—from the 


‘London Evangelical Magagine for July. 


‘ : ; es 

His majesty the king of Prussia expresse 
‘wish in areal ordinance dated 27th September 
1817, that the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
‘jn his dominions should be united into one body ; 


and endeavored to promote the same object by 


the oe new liturgy in 1822. 


This liturgy was @t first used only in the royal 
church at Berlin; but, having been reeeived by 
many other congregations, which from time to 


: time followed the example set them, it was com- 


manded in 1830 that all, who had not previously 


- done it, should without farther delay make use 


of it. Thus, the churches of the two confes- 
sions, the Reformed and the Lutheran, which 
had before had different liturgies, catechisms, 
&c., which were endeared to them by the usage 
of three hundred years, were compelled to give 
up their separate existence. This is a direct 
violation of the 7th, 10th, and 28th articles of 
the Augsburg Confession, as well as contrary to 
the Formula Concordie, the articles agreed on 
in Smalcalden, and a grievance to the con- 
sciences of those who adhere to the doctrines 
of Luther. Although they willingly acknowl- 
edge the good intentions of his majesty in his 
endeavoring to unite the two churches, yet they 
cannot consent to violate the solemn vows and 
promises made in baptism and confirmation : 
they cannot agree to depart from the doctrines 
of their fathers; they cannot use a liturgy 
which does not accord wrth their conscientious 
opinions. They wish for nothing more than to 
maintain without spot the confession of faith 
which their church has taught them ; and this 
they have been forbidden to do ever since 1830. 
Those professors in the universities, and cler- 
gymen in the churches, who would not agree to 
use the new liturgy, have been suspended from 
their office as teachers in the church of Christ; 
and when they felt it to be their duty to break 
the bread of life in private houses, and adminis- 
‘ter the sacraments according to the forms used 
from the time of the Reformation, they were 
punished with imprisonment for so doing. Those 
of the laity who joined to sing, and pray, and 
read sermons in their own houses, were punish- 
ed with fines ; and those who had actively en- 
gaged in conducting such private services were 
imprisoned. These punishments were not in- 
flicted because they had transgressed against 
any of the laws of the country, or because they 
had neglected or refused to pay the taxes re- 
quired by the government, but solely and wholly 
becavse they would not exchange the liturgy, 
which has been used for three hundred years, 
for a new one, which implies in those who make 
use of it a consent to the union of the Reform- 
ed and Lutheran churches. They suffer, there. 
fore, purely for conscience sake. They have 
often petitionedthe king, the ministers, the con- 
sistory, and other authorities, for toleration, but 








in vain! Most of the congregations have no 
ministers; the children cannot be baptized, be- 
cause those who ought to baptize them are in 
prison ; and many fathers have baptized their 
own children with fear and trembling in this 
season of suffering and need, and have been 
sent to prison for so doing. The communion | 
can very seldom be held, and that in the night, | 
when a minister ventures in disguise to go| 
among the people. They generally go at a | 
time when no one expects them, and many wait 


nity for partaking of the body and blood of Christ. 
The meetings for prayer in private houses are 
broken up by the police. At a place in the 
duchy of Posen, the police pulled the Lutherans 
by the hair of their head from their knees. The 
ministers dare not often venture to go among 
the people, as they are almost sure to be speedily 
‘sent back to the prisons which they had just left. | 
Eleven ministers have been sent to prison in 
this way, several of them two or three times, for | 
three months or more. They were committed 
to the common prisons of Breslau, Posen, and | 
other places, Forty other persons have been | 
sent to prison on the same charge, and a great | 
number of heavy fines have been imposed. 

Many read a sermon'to their families every 
Sunday ; others hear a sermon: read privately ; 
aad almost all have now been deprived of the 
‘blessings of public worship for years. 











HEDUCATION. 

The following interesting letter respecting the 
School at Hofwyl, of which we have given some ac- 
count from the nnals of Education, is from that 
Journal, (Sept. No. anticipated). 

EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
Hofieyl, June, 1836. 

{ have recenthy received a letter from Fellen- 
berg, of which the following is a translation. 
q send it the more cheerfully for insertion in the 
Annals, Lecause it will furnish not a few valu- 
able hints in regard to defects in education, 
which are sadly common in the United States, 
as well as in other countries, and for which I 
am sorry that I cannot offer a better apology. 
I regret-that any misapprehension of the Sketch- 
es of Hofwyl, should have given rise to the mis- 


take which is here corrected. Ww. C. W. 
TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of the American Annals of Edu- 


cation : 

Sir,—The account you have given of my 
‘system of education, and of my establishments, 
in the ‘American Annals of Education,’ presents 
‘the most complete'view which has yet appeared 
of my plans, and of the means which I employ 
for their accomplishment; and the numerous in- 
quiries addressed to me in consequence, show 
me how extensively your work is circulated, in 
tthe old and new world. I venture, therefore, to 
vequest thut you will allow me to have recourse 
to it, in order to avert a danger to which we 
are exposed by an opinion to which this account 
appears to have given rise. 

It would seem that it has inspired the hope 
that we can accomplish miracles, and remedy 
the evils resulting from all the mistakes which 
are still committed in education, even in the 
most civilized nations. The increasing number 
of requests which are made to me to receive 
pupils who were spoiled even to the foundations 
of their character, and sometimes in their morals, 
long before the ‘idea was conceived of sending 
them to Hofwyl, obliges me to protest publicly 
against applications of this nature. These in- 
stitutions ought to be preserved as an asylum, 
destined to receive, and educate in the best 
manner, children who still resemble those of 
whom our Savior said Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven;’ and whom he deemed worthy 
of-his blessing. Hofwy! should not be regarded 
as a hospital, for the cure of all those moral 
diseases, which are the necessary results of the 


errors of the middle ages, propagated from gen- 
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| do unto you.’ 
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eration to generation to the present day; or of 
those produced by the faults of modern civiliza- 
tion. The amalgamation of these faults with 
ancient errors, only renders more dangerous the 
characteristic evils of institutions that persevere 
in those false principles which their predecess- 
ors have transmitted to succeeding ages, as a 
pious and unalienable legacy. It is desirable, 
therefore, to make it generally known that I 
have excluded from my establishments, many 
youth, corrupted in this unhappy manner ; and 
that matured experience obliges me to refuse, 
with increasing precision, all pupils from foreign 
schools for whom application is made. 

I have too often discovered that it is impossi- 
ble for the pupils of institutions such as I have 
described, to comprehend, nay, to avoid misap- 
prehending,the philanthropic character of Hof- 
wyl; after having been accustomed to consider 
as tyrants, or as upper servants of their parents, 
the instructors whom they ought to respect and 
love as their second fathers, or their best friends. 
Pupils of this character have become completely 
strangers to that filial piety towards their guar- 
dians which my establishments ought to pre- 
serve conscientiously, and to cultivate with the 
greatest care, They consider teachers and pu- 
pils as opposite parties with distinct interests ; 
or, at best, as rulers and subjects, the former 
seeking fur power, and the latter having the 
right of resistance. They cannot understand 
our desire to act as parents, who seek to direct 
and restrain their children, in order to improve 
their character, and secure their happiness. 
They attribute to the lowest or the most sordid 
motives, all that is done to furnish an educa- 
tion truly Christian, and entirely disinterested, 
an education liberally provided for, in reference 
both to science and the arts. Pupils of this 
character often find their greatest pleasure in 
defeating all the efforts which are made for 
their improvement, instead of co-operating in 
them, and considering their own best interests 
as identified with the success of their teachers. 
In this manner, the purest atmosphere becomes 
infected by the very individuals on whom its 
purity ought to exert the most salutary influ- 
ences, 

In too many cases, the children who are sent 
to us, appear to have learned more of religious 
forms and opinions, than of the true spirit of the 
gospel. They do not seem to imagine that re- 
ligion has any thing to do with education. It 
appears strange to them, that the Bible should 
be a subject of study in school; and some are 
even disposed to ridicule the idea of lessons on 
the truths of religion, and the duties it imposes. 
They are not sensible of any obligation to obey 
the precepts of our Savior in the daily concerns 
of life and in all their intercourse with their 
fellow men, and especially in that which exists 
between teachers and pupils; and their consci- 
ences appear to be inaccessible to the repre- 
sentations which are made to them on this sub- 
ject. They seem to understand only positive 
laws and arbitrary punishments; and if they 
have not openly transgressed such laws, they 
consider themselves innocent, however great the 
pain they may have caused to others, however 
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selves,’ that a very short time sufficed to estab- 
lish them in the resolute contempt of every 
principle, they had received from their parents.’ 
[Levely daughters, to be sure! They must 
have had an excellent education.] ‘The: ten- 
dency of their minds to discard whatever they 
had been taught in matters of belief, was unhap- 
pily aggravated by their witnessing a general 
laxity of manners, and some flagrant scandals 
among the religionists, whose creed was already 
the object of their scorn.’ [This is no very 
favorable view of the influence of Orthodoxy.} 
‘In addition to these unfavorable circumstances 
on the one side, these young ladies were ex- 
posed, on the othier, to the most seductive influ- 
enee from the connexions they had lately form- 
éd at a distance from home. Many of their 
new friends were persons at once intelligent, 
refined in their manners, amiable in their ter- 
pers,-and perfectly versed in all the specious 
glozings of Socinianism. And Socinianism, 
only twenty years ago, was much more specious 
than it is at present. For, within this period, 
the course of controversy has deprived its pro- 
fessors of an sdvantage—so important to the 
success of infidel insinuations—that of having 
itself no defined or avowed principles to defend.’ 

‘In the society of persons of this elass, these 
intelligent young women quickly imbibed the 
spirit, and learned the language of universal 
disbelief, and whatever might have been their 
early devotional feelings, they became confes- 
sedly irreligious in their tastes and habits.’ 
‘This change was but little obvious in the placid 
temper of Mira. She was, indeed, fascinated 
with the showy simplicity of this masked deism, 
and perplexed by its sophistries; but she thought 
and felt too much to b2 ever perfectly satisfied 
with the opinions she had adopted: her mind 
had rather been entangled than captivated.’ 
[It is possible that they may have been irrelig- 
ious in their tastes and habits, before they be- 
came such true Socinians !] 

What a noble and enlightened mind this 
Isaac Taylor had! What a catholic spirit 
there was in him. How circumspect, wary and 
cautious he is in his writings. How fearful of 
wounding the feelings, and of disguising the 
faith of his brethren. How guarded he is 
against misrepresentation, slander and abuse. 
What a large acquaintance he has with Christ- 
ianity and with the various sects of Christians. 
How free from bigotry and spiritual pride. 
What benevolence warmed his heart, when he 
thought or wrote of those, who had the abomi- 
nable impadence to differ from him in their re- 
ligious opinions. 

Froin these extracts which I have made, to 
be a little more serious, | infer that Mr Taylor 
was very deficient in knowledge, or in some- 
thing else of much greater importance. I sup- 
pose that he might have known that there was 
a difference between Socinianism and Unitari- 
anism—and that there are Socinians as worthy 
the Christian name ashe is, Could he persuade 
himself and hope to persuade others generally 
that all who rejected the trinity were devils in- 
carnate ? I should not have thought him wor- 
thy of this notice were it not for his connection 





serious the disorder they have introduced, in di- 
rect contravention ofthat great precept of Christ, 
‘Do unto others as ye would that others should 

They think, very often, that | 
their educators have no concern with any thing 
but their external acts—that they have nothing | 
to do with their character and feelings, howev- 
er perverted they may be,—and consider it 
enough if they * break no rules.’ 

Such pupils regard their comrades either as 
strangers, towards whom they have no duty of 
Christian kindness to fulfil, or as rivals that ex- 
cite their jealousy, with the exception of those 
whom they endeavor to gain as friends, or rath- 
er as accomplices. They are, therefore, equally 
incapable of understanding that spirit of frater- 
nal kindness and mutual aid, which we endeavor 
to cultivate among them, as members of one 
family. The studies of those who are thus per- 
verted, have become mere sources of torment 
to then—apparently in consequence of defec- 
tive methods of instruction, and the arbitrary 
discipline by which they were enforced,—in- 
stead of being, as they should be, their greatest 
pleasure. Their comrades who are less pervert- 
ed, appear to them only as spies, as traitors to 
their party, whom they think it necessary to re- 
strain by threats if they are inaccessible to cor- 
ruption. 

Such pernicious perversions of mind and 
heart ought to be unknown here. Hofwyl] ought 
to maintain the character imposed by its original 
design. Its atmosphere ought to be kept pure; 
and every individual should be excluded who 
cannot appreciate its character. Jt is only in 
this way that the object of all my offorts can be 
accomplished, in a course of action which is in- 
comprehensible to those who are actuated by 
considerations purely mercantile, and are faith- 
less in regard to all those virtues which give 
the only permanent value to human life. 

We shall, therefore, receive at Hofwyl only 
those children for whose purity, and truth, and 
simplicity of character, we are furnished with 
the most satisfactory assurances, as well as for 
the co-operation of their parents in the accom- 
plishment of our task. Every one that is brought 
to us without fulfilling these conditions, will be 
excluded from my institutions, without regard 
to the distance he has come; unless substan- 
tial reasons can be given for subjecting him toa 
trial (quarantine) sufficient to enable us to judge 
of the expediency of receiving him. 

You will oblige me very much, sir, by insert- 
ing this statement, or something equivalent to 
it, in the ‘ Annals,’ and by procuring its repub- 
lication in the papers which have spoken of my 
establishment. 

l am, sit, with great esteem, 
most sincerely yours, 
Eman’. FeELtenserc, 


Hofwwyl, June 13, 1836. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ISAAC TAYLOR’S LIBERALITY. 

In Mr Taylor’s Memoirs of his sister Jane, 
he gives some account of four young ladies, 
daughters of a Dr 8S. then dead, and friends of 
Jane Taylor. They had been trained up to 
orthodoxy ; but, after their father’s death, they 
forsook it. He says: 


_£The mild and gentle spirit of their mother 
did not supply to these young women the loss 
they had sustained in the death of their father. 
They soon learned to pay too little deference to 
her wishes and opinions; and finding herself 
unable, by gentle measures, to control the high 
spirits of her daughters, she left them, with a 
faint show. of opposition, to follow their own 
tastes. Her inefficient influence seemed rather 
to accelerate than retard their abandonment of 
all the principles—or prejudices, as they were 
fondly called, of their education. And so eager 
were they in the work of ‘thinking for them- 


with Miss Jane Taylor, whose works, for some 
reason or other, are much read and commended 
by, no doubt, the same denomination of Christ- 
ians, whose faith and character are so grossly 
slandered in these memoirs, 

Harvard, August 18th. 

FOR THE REGISTER AND ORSERVER. 
MINISTRY AT LARGE. NO. 8, 


I have already gone as far as is consistent 
with the plan of these articles in describing the 
influence exerted upon the various classes of 
the Poor by this Ministry in its Pastoral Visits. 
In regular course, I must now speak of the 
moral importance of the Chapel. And this 
topic would properly require another series of 
communications. But the whole subject must 
be brought rapidly to its conclusion. The 
claims of our Public Worship must therefore be 
presented in a single statement. Limits so 
narrow will oblige me to give much of what [ 
have to say in the shape of general remarks 
rather than that of particular details. I shall 
hope, however that these general remarks may 
be not only consistent with all the details that 
could be given, but really an extract and con- 
densation from them. 

Some seem possessed with the idea, that all 
the Poor need, as spiritual beings, is to be vis- 
ited kindly from house to house. And they 
would suppose the accounts already given to 
embrace all that is needful or profitable to be 
done, On the contrary, I believe most strong- 
ly in the vast importance of the Poor having 
the ‘ gospel preached,’ proclaimed to them, as 
they sitin the great congregation. This im- 
portance, indeed, presents itself to my mind as 
swelling out infimtely beyond my power of 
description. I will, however, just glance at a 
few particulars. What, then, are some of the 
benefits of Public Worship to the Poor. 

1, It fills out the meaning and power of 
Holy Writ.’ The poor man is not compelled to 
read of the pleasures of the house of God while 
debarred from their experience,—of the songs 
of the temple without joining in their harmony, 
—of the prayers of the great Assembly, while 
the pulse of devotion in his own heart beats 
feebly and alone, unquickened by the fervent 
tones of the pulpit-service, and the sympathy of 
listening hundreds, whose souls are on these. 
tones borne up to heaven. ‘ How amiable are 
thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts!’ The words 
are no mockery to him,—but he can add with the 
Psalmist, ‘Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising thee !” 

2. This Public Worship collects the Poor 
into one Family,—which visiting alone cannot 
do, What a softening thing to the differences 
and alienations of life, to bring men as one 
company of little children to the feet of the 
great Father, to.thank Him for his goodness 
and supplicate his forgiving mercy,—yes,—and 
to supplicate in such language as this——« For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.’ The Poor of course, as 
well as the Rich, have their estrangements and 
enmities, and, like them, need to be humbled in 
the sense of their common guilt, and be recon- 
ciled to each other, as they desire and hope to be 
reconciled unto God. Whata spectacle! Hun- 
dreds of families melted into one,—having no 
longer their separate apartments and yard-limits, 
(oh what apartments and limits oft-times with the 
Poor!) but collected in one dwelling,—where 
we hardly see even the relations of Father and 
Mother, Brother and Sister, except indeed, 
when alluding to the duties of these relations, 
but so many of the new-born offspring of God! 

3. This Public Worship is a refreshment 
from, and joyful contrast to, the exhausting 
labors of the week. I would not have these 
labors done away. ‘They tend to secure the 
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in them. But if their pressure were constant 
and unmitigated, they would crush the very 
powers, which, duly imposed and duly relieved, 
they strengthen and exalt, The Sabbath-day ! 
—a blessing to all, but a blessing how especial 
and emphatic to the Poor! Itis not only a re-. 
lief from bodily toil, but a season of spiritual 
excitement. And, when the instruments of 
Jabor have, far over the earth, sunk down from 
their accustomed motions, and the sounds of 
business have died away, and leave the air un- 
vexed and still for the Sabbath-morning, how 
gratefully the dews of Divine grace fall on the 
tired spirit of him who has, from day to day, 
been earning and eating his bread ‘in the 
sweat of his brow!’ 

4, This Public Worship isa salvation from 
the tumults and revelings, the shouts and 
swearings, which every Sunday sees pent up in 
many a secret den of iniquity. Strive as good 
men may, plead as the spirit of all goodness 
may, hundreds of living souls will persist in 
being vile; below what would seem the lowest 
depth of their sin and wretchedness, still finding 
a ‘Jower deep,’ Oh,—could many a man, who 
now walks happily through this fine city’s fair 
and beautiful places, be led also through the 
city’s dungeons and subterranean cells, where 
multitudes, of their own free purpose, imprison 
and chain their souls; could he hear, as he 
passed along, each shout of anger, each impre- 
cation of vengeance ; could he witness each 
savage blow, by which the features are disfig- 
ured, or covered with blood ; could he observe, 
and pass through the midst of the scenes, to 
whose actual existence testimony 1s borne every 
Monday morning in our Police Court ; he would 
be more wonder-struck in his passage, than if 
he had gone through every gloomy aisle in the 
catacombs of Egypt. And shall we allow these 
creatures, not only to ruin themselves, but to 
impress others, as yet innocent, into their dia- 
bolic service, taking advantage of their want of 
occupation on the Sabbath-day? Shall we 
suffer the Lord’s day, by being an idle day, to 
become the chosen time when the monster, Sin, 
shall bring forth her horrid offspring? While 
the spirit of our God moves gently at our hearts, 
lifting us to the joys of heavenly communion, 
shall thousands be given over to the spirit of 
Evil, to the wiles of their ‘ adversary the devil, 
who, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour?’ If not, then let us 
have a Public Worship for the Poor. 

5. While there are some special reasons 
showing the moral importance of the Chapel, 
the whole general argument for uniting the 
office of Preacher to that of Pastor remains pre- 
cisely as strong in respect to the Poor as in 
respect to the Rich. And I might go on to re- 
mark, in the usual strain, upon the strong and 
natural connection between these two offices, 
and the aid they render to each other, I will 
only say, however,—our experience shows, that 
the Visiting to the Poor is carried out and made 
effectual by the Preaching to the Poor. 

Where did the poor woman, in that narrow 
street, in that low leaky hovel, last see him who 
now visits her wretchedness? In the sacred 
Desk, with an open Bible before him, endeavor- 
ing to impress on her soul its eternal truths, its 
solemn and immutable sanctions. His pres- 
ence darts new light on the letters then engra- 
ven in her heart, His familiar illustrations of 
the lesson he had given, now applied specially 


I can never pass by the door of that building 
without being tempted to drop a courtesy in 
reverence.’ 
I do not present these cases as giving any 
worthy idea of the whole beneficial influence of 
the Chapel, After the great harvest of its good 
fruits should be reaped, many such things would 
come in as the mere gleanings. 
And 1 would now asx, in view of such con- 
siderations as I have been presenting, whether 
all, who look with a kindly eye on the improve- 
ment of their race, will not feel and express an 
interest in our Chapels for the Poor? It is 
well known that, the room in Friend street no 
longer answering its purpose, a larger and more 
convenient building is rising in Pitts street. 
Many have already given generous, noble aid in 
the work, Still we must ask for, and in some 
way attain more help. We will make no long 
exhortation,—preach no Charity-sermon to the 
public sympathies,—but simply ask all those 
who love our work, if they will not do some- 
thing to cheer and help it on? 
The old philosophers spent days and nights 
in weary search after the elixir which should 
transmute the baser metals into gold. But, let 
us thank God! we can use a nobler art and 
alchemy,—and change our gold into treasure 
for the undying soul! Let it not canker in 
our coffers, while such a use awaits and im- 
plores it!—What! shall we be wealthy in this 
world, and not care to be ‘rich towards God ?” 
SPecTATOR. 
[From the N, E, Spectator.] 
TERMS OF COMMUNION. 

We consider that every one has a right toa 
seat at the communion table, who loves our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. The Bible no where 
makes baptism, or any outward sign, a condition 
of communion. The very act of communing is 
a public profession of religion, We are not op- 
posed to baptism, or a formal connection with 
any particular church; and in ordinary cases, 
think that it is wrong for any one to commune 
who has not passed through these forms; but as 
our Savior has not made these absolutely neces- 
sary, we think it unchristian to have any close 
or exclusive communion. If any one loves 
Christ, he is bound to keep his commandments ; 
one of which is,—‘ Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ And if any such man has conscientious 
scruples against joining any existing local 
church, he as a member of the universal church, 
is bound still to commune at the Lord’s table. 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 

Under this head we copied a few weeks 
since an abstract, in the Christian Teacher and 
Chronicle, taken from the Congregational Maga - 
zine, which purported to give ‘the total number 
of Congregations, separate from the Established 
Church. In that enumeration, the ‘ Presbyte- 
rians (Unitarians mostly) are said to be 197. 
This is the only mention made of Unitarian Con- 
gregations, Nothing is said of Unitarian Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Independents. And our 





to her own case, place her duty boldly before 
her, and bind to it her conscience and her life. 

And there, again, in that filthy lane, a young 
man is tempted to commit some sin, supposing 
the eye of detection does not rest upon him. 
He stops, Why? Butthe last Sunday, some- 
thing was said, (it might have been a single 
pbrase, a single word,--the Preacher did not 
suspect it would, like a winged arrow, pierce 
any heart)}—which so troubles his conscience, 
that he hesitates amoment. Hereflects. ‘ And 
do I think the eye of detection absent? Did he 
not tell me, in thrilling language, of the eye of 
God, always open in benevolence, yet always 
burning to the lowest depths of every soul’s 
iniquity? And besides, he is himself coming 
soon to renew his admonitions with me face to 
face, Shall I meet him with crime in my hand, 
and shame in my face, and guilt in my eye ?— 
The last thought, perhaps, relaxes the muscles 
already strained for theft or violence. The 
arm drops. One prison-cell is left without occu- 
pant. 

6. I wish to give very briefly some few in- 
stances in which the Chapel has, of itself, ex- 
erted a direct influencé. 

A little boy was tempted by some older boys 
to go away to play with them on the Sabbath. 
He remembered the Text of the last Sabbath: 
‘If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ The 
Discourse had given a solemnity in his mind to 
these words,—and he refused. 

A young girl attended at the Chapel, and 
heard a sermon preached at the close of the 
year, She was a girl of quick, harsh temper. 
This fault was touched upon. She was deeply 
affected,—went home, and declared her purpose 
to conquer her besetting sin, . She did conquer 
it, and became kind and gentle. 

A gentleman saw two girls, sisters, go out to 
walk, and, fearing they might expose them- 
selves to harm, followed them. After stopping 
to converse in the street with some boys, they 
went into ashop. While there, the gentleman, 
looking through the window from the outside, 
saw the elder take privately a pair of gloves 
and offer them to the younger to keep. The 
little girl refused. When they got upon the 
side-walk again, the elder girl says reproach- 
fully. —* Why did n’t you take them? ‘ Be- 
cause,—replied her sister,—‘ because it is 
wicked! My Sunday School Teacher told me 
so.’ 

A little girl, eight years old, who had lately 
commenced attending at the Chapel, began to 
pray at home one evening as the children were 
going to bed. She said to her brother, five 
years old, she ‘would teach him to say his 
prayers inthe morning.’ The father,—a strong 
Infidel ,—cried out angrily to her,—* What are 
you about there!’ Yet his little child’s hand, 
notwithstanding his exclamation, was upon his 
soul. Nor was that hand removed, till it had 
wrought such a change in his soul, that he himself 
commenced a willing attendance at the Chapel. 

I will give but one more case, which shows 
the pleasure many of the children take in going 
to the Chapel. 

A Mother told the Minister at Large, that 
her little daughter,—eight or nine years old,— 
was so delighted with the Chapel-instructions 
that she requested her parents to go. Not be- 
ing attended to, she repeated her application, 
—and at length became so importunate that her 
father thought fit to punish her, 

It is but a day or two since that I was con- 
versing with a woman who most strongly felt 
the great benefits she had received from the 





correspondent, whose communication we here 
subjoin, regards the enumeration of the Congre- 
gational Magazine as deceptive, which it cer- 
tainly may be, though this did not occur to us 
at the time, We thank him for the details he 
has given on the subject. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—In -the short notice copied into 
your paper a few weeks since from the Congre- 
tional Magazine, (an English orthodox publica- 
tion,) giving some account of the various reli- 
gious sects in England and Wales, there is an 
important error in stating the number of Unita- 
rian Congregations, which, so far as your paper 
has given currency to it, I presume you will be 
glad to have the opportunity of correcting, For 
the knowledge of it, (and it seems in fact to 
have been a designed misrepresentation,) I am 
indebted to the ‘ Christian Teacher and Chroni- 
cle,’ a Unitarian publication, a few copies of 
which have recently been received from London, 
You will remember that the whole number of 
Presbyterian Unitarian churches was stated to 
be 147, after deducting fifty which were called 
Presbyterian and not Unitarian—the number of 
both being only 197. But not only as to num- 
bers are our brethren misrepresented—the im- 
pression is endeavored to be made that their 
charities, public and private, are not at all in 
proportion to their numbers, that their contribu- 
tions for religious and benevolent objects, are 


with the splendid liberality of the established 
church, or anyone of the dissenting sects in 
equal numbers. The sum of 3,400 dollars is 
set down as being all that these 147 churches 
contr:bute for ¢ Unitarian Missions and all other 
religious purposes,’!! Now it seems that the 
three Unitarian churches of Manchester alone, 
gave for the support of Liberal Christianity in 
1835, (exclusive of many private charities,) for 
Sunday Schools, City Missions to the Poor, and 
other domestic missions and religious charities, 
the sum of twenty three thousand dollars. No 
boast is made of this, but it is probable that no 
three churches in that large city, ean offer more 
substantial proof of zeal and fidelity in the cause 
of our common Master. According to the 
‘Teacher,’ the number of churches (those in 
Scotland and Ireland of course not included,) is 


cent origin comprised under the different names 
of Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist; and 
these,it is added,taken as a whole,will not suffer 
from comparison in any important point of view, 


their ‘aristocratic neighbor, the church of Eng- 
land.” We cannot understand what motive a 
writer could have in making such misrepresen- 
tations as have been pointed out, since they 
were sure to be exposed by those who were 
watching over the interests of pure Christianity 
in that’ country. They have doubtless, had the 
effect of misleading abroad, where it might have 
been supposed facts would not follow them, and 
the object may have been to discourage the 
friends of liberal christianity all the world over, 
by misstating their numbers, influence and lib- 
erality, in a country where, from time to time, 
such bright lights as Milton, Newton, Locke, 
Lardner, Priestley, and others, have written in 
defence of it, as if their writings had almost 
ceased to have the effect of convincing the un- 
derstanding, or purifying the faith of their coun- 
trymen, and Unitarianism were gradually dying 
away. But it is true, as the writer in the Teach- 





Chapel. She caid,—+ It may seem foolish, but 


er observes, ‘all is fair in the war waged against 


paltry in the extreme, and bear no comparison 





about two hundred and fifty, many of them of re- |. 


with any other denomination, not excepting even |- 











Unitarians; the end, not the means, is regard- 
ed; the designed end is to destroy themn——the 
real end is more likely to be in their eyentyal 
triumph. Justice will be done them gooner or 
later, if there is a Providence.’—I trust these 
facts will be deemed by you worthy of public 
notice in justice to our transatlantic brethren, 
whose cause is our own, and whose fraternal 
sympathies we should cherish, and be ready to 
reciprocate in every way calculated to strength. 
en and advance the great objects of each. 
VINDICATOR. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr Editor,—I have almost daily proofs that 
the objects and operations of the Association 
need only to be known, in order to meet with 
general approbation. When it is seen that we 
are laboring to promote the interests of Christ- 
ianity ;—that, in common with other denomina- 
tions, we are striving to do our part in the great 
and glorious work of diffusing abroad the 
truths and influences of the Gospel ;—that there 
are spiritual wants in the country which we, 
and we alone, can supply ;—that thousands will 
readily embrace religion in the form in which 
we present it, and in no other, and consequent- 
ly without our efforts will live in unbelief, irre- 
ligion and sin, and go down to the grave un- 
blessed by the revelation of Jesus;—when, I say, 
it is seen that we aie thus laboring to diffuse 
the light and influences of heavenly truth, and 
build up the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of 
men, a sympathy is at once felt with us, and a 
disposition manifested to aid us in our work. 

I have within a few weeks visited some of 
our Parishes in the County of Worcester. I 
was happy to find them in a flourishing condi- 
tion, Ministers and people appeared to feel an 
increased interest in the subject of religion, and 
were ready to engage in every good work. 

After addressing the Society of Dr Bancroft 
and Mr Hill at Worcester, several of the leading 
members spoke in favor of the objects of the 
A, U. A. and recommended our Tracts in the 
strongest terms ;—as written with great ope 
breathing a good spirit, being useful for family 
reading, and containing such a fund of valuable 
information on moral and religious subjects as 
cannot well be procured in a given compass 
from any other source. 

Dr Bancroft, who was for many years Presi- 
dent of the Association, addressed the meeting, 
and showed from his remarks the warm inter- 
est he still feels in its success and welfare. 
An Auxiliary Association was forined of about 
Seventy members. And it was thought the 
number would readily be increased to a Hun- 
dred. The Rev. Alonzo Hill was appointed 
Agent. 

I addressed the Rev. Mr Allen’s Society at 
Northborough. Mr A. expressed a strong sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Assuciation, and 
urged upon his parishioners the importance of 
aiding them. They cheerfully complied witk 
his wishes, and formed a large Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation. Martin L. Stow Esq, was appointed 
Agent. 

C. B. Gen. Sec: 4 U. A. 


We understand that the Secretary has since 
addressed the Rey. Mr Huntoon’s Society at 
Milton, and formed an Auxiliary Association, of 
which Deacon Samuel Adams is the Agent. 


The Treasurer of the A. U. A. acknowledges 
the receipt of Thirty Dollars from the ladies of 
the Rev. Theophilus P. Dogget’s Society in 
Bridgewater, to constitute him a life member of 
the Association. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE SAILOR’S HOUR OF PRAYER. 


By Miss D. L. Drx. 
[4t Sea, Sunday morning, May 8th.]} 

’Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer ! 
For morning breaks, and the breezy air 
Just curls the crest of yon gathering wave, 
As onward it comes our bark to lave. 

O Sailor-boy, wake, and send up to heaven 

The incence of praise for the blessings given ! 


*Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer ! 
The sun rises high, and the wind sets fair, 
Broad swell the sails as in power and pride 
They waft us swift o’er the surging tide. 
O Sailor-boy, kneel, and with vows sincere 
Render thanks unto Him who preserves us here. 


’Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer ! 
Bright glows the west, and radiantly there 
Beams the evening star, true hearts to tell 
Of the. dear ones left in the home loved well. 
O Sailor-boy, chaunt the sweet vesper hymn. 
And God bless thy soul, and preseve thee from sin. 


*Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer ! 
The watch is set, and the charge all share ; 
Night’s star-spangled banner waves widely unfurled 
To curtain in rest the o’er-wearied world. 
O Sailor-boy, sailor-boy, ere thou dost sleep, 
Give praises to Him who thy soul shalt still keep. 


*Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer ! 
The tempest rolls wild, and the red lightnings glare ; 
The thunders crash hoarse through the echoing sky, 
And death and destruction are hovering nigh. 

O Sailor-boy, now is thy hour of need: 

At the throne of God’s mercy in fervency plead. 


*Tis the hour of Prayer,—’tis the hour of prayer! 
The danger is over,—we banish all care ; 
And we list to the moans of the hurtling blast 
Unappall’d, now its force and its terrors are past. 
O Sailor- boy, knee! and add praise to thy prayers, 
That the life may be blest which God graciously 
spares. 








MR MADISONS’S JOURNAL OF THE CON.- 
VENTION. 


The habitual industry and accuracy of Mr 
Madison, were. qualities in his character, which 
of themselves would secure full confidence in 
his accounts of the doings of the Convention for 
forming the Constitution of the United Sates. 
It is gratifying however, to learn, not only what 
led him to the undertaking, but what sort of 
physical and mental discipline he subjected him- 
self to, while he was preparing his work- Some 
curious particulars of this kind we learn from 
Mr Bancroft. Ina note to his Oration deliver- 
ed at Springfield on the 4th of July, he gives the 
following account received from Mr Madison 
himself, when Mr B. visited him last spring. 
Should Mr Madison have left in writing no par- 
ticulars of the same kind, such a memorial as 
this should be preserved among others in a pre- 
face to his work. 


« When elected a member of the Convention,’ said 
r ntion, | 


he, and I use nearly his own words,‘ I began tos 
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the character of the Amphyctionic Council and the 
leagues of antiquity; and I soon observed how mea- 
gre accounts of them had been transmitted to poster. 
ity. I resolved that the history of our own Federal 
Union should not be left to the same obscurity.” For 
this purpose he took notes in the Convention, from 
which "he was never absent; he dined moderately, 
drinking little or no wine, and wrote till about dark. 
Then taking a short walk, he returned, drank tea, 
and wrote till bed time. Rising early, he continued 
writing till breakfast, and again after breakfast tiil 
the hour when the Convention came together! In 
this way he was able to keep up with each day’s de- 
bate, and to write out the speeches and proceedings 
in full. He was not absent during one important 
scene. The work which he has prepared for the 
press, and which will fill three octavo volumes, con- 
tains the proceedings of the Convention, with the de- 
bates in the very words of each speaker. Every 
thing will be found there without partiality and with- 
out concealment. 

Mr Madison delighted to bear testimony to the in- 
tegrity of his colleagues. Stating with the greatest 
firmmess the points on which he differed from Hamil- 
ton, he rendered ample justice to the latter. Indeed 
he was evenanxious to be candid. ‘* The Conven- 
tion,’ said he, and every thing confirms the judgment, 
* was the purest legislative body I ever knew. It is 
said there were parties; there were differenccs of 
opinion ; but all the members were animated with a 
sincere desire to form the best federal government ; 
and there were few whose previous views were not 
somewhat modified by the debates. It was the pur; 
est legislative boty ; personal considerations and par- 
ty views mingled as little as possible in the discussion.’ 

I mention these details, because the value of the 
History or Journal is rendered incalculable by the 
fact that the events of each day were carefully and 
immediately written down. The volumes will have 
paramount historical authority. 

Mr Madison attempted to gather memorials of the 
history of the Declaration of Independence. In this 
he declared that he had met with little success. 

The Journal of the Convention is not the only historic 
monument which Mr Madison had left. He has left 
Journals of Congress in 1782 to 1784, and from his 
return to Congress in 1786 to the close of the Con- 
ress of the Confedracy.—His intimate correspond- 
ence with Jefferson, and Edmund Randolph, and oth- 
ers, exists; and | verily believe, that if it were all to 
be printed, there would not be found one single pet- 
ulant remark, least of all, one single uncandid asper- 
sion of his opponents. 


TEXAS. 
We here present the sequel of Benjamin 


undy’s historical account of Texas, in connec- 
on with the ambitious aims of American citi- 
ens, and coming down to the Convention for 
mning a Constitution in 1833. 


In this state of things, propositions were made by 
“ue government of the U, States to that of Mexico, 
rv the purchase of the Texas country, with the view 

incorporating it into this Union. The overture 
as instantly rejected by the Mexican autharities, as 
ey neither possessed the inclination nor the consti- 
tional power to alienate any portion of the territory 

the Republic. Many of the newspapers in the 
nited States now teemed with essays and remarks, 
uding to urge the acquisition of Texas by any prac- 
cable means ; and the agent of the government was 
rarged with intriguing for the purpose at the Mexi- 
in capital. The idea was also held out by the col- 
uists, that the laws prohibiting the introduction of 
aves could be easi!y evaded, and that they would 
on be strong enough to declare and enforce the per- 
*tuation of slavery (although it was abolished by 

e general and state governments) in that part of 
e country.—The emigration from the slaveholding 
ates to Texas was thus acceleratéd, in the hope of 
‘entually accomplishing this object. In order to 
unteract these efforts, the operations of the coloni- 
ton system were suspended by law ia the year 
‘30. A few troops were then sent to Texas, in ad- 
tion to a small number previously stationed there, 

prevent the illicit and contraband trade, the intro- 
iction of slaves, and to enforce obedience to the 
ws generally ; but their number was insufficient 
r the purpose ; and the regulations of the govern- 
went were daringly and continually violated with 

npunity. 

The native inhabitants of Mexico are almost to a 

an, opposed to slavery.—The system ‘as been to- 

lly abolished in every section of the Republic, ex- 

»ptin Texas. There it has been prospectively ex- 

aguished, as in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 

yme of the other states of this Union. But, to ex- 
ain more particularly the manner in which this was 
fected—the Constitution of the Mexican Republic, 
lopted in 1824, expressly provided that no person 
ould, thereafter, be born a slave, or introduced as 
ich in the Mexican states; that all slaves, then held, 
ould receive stipulated wages, and be subject to no 
nishment but upoa trial and judgement by magis- 

‘ate. The Constitution of Coahuila and Texas, pro- 

ulgated on the 11th of March, 1827, also contains 

tis important article :— 

‘13. In this state no person shall be born a slave 

ter this Constitution is published in the capital of 

ich district, and six months thereafter, neither will 

‘e introductien of slaves be permitted under any 

retext.’ 

On the 15th of September, 1829—the Anniversary 

f Mexican Independence—President Guerrero, in 

onformity to an article in the Federal Constitution 

npowering him to that effect, issued a deeree totally 

id immediately abolishing slavery throughout the 

‘epublic. A change in the administration of the 

vernment took place soon after, and representations 

ere made to the general Congress, setting forth that 
any of the slaves,introduced by the Texas colonists, 
ere so extremely ignorant as to unfit them for free- 
om ; and a dispensation of the aforesaid decree was 

“anted, so far only as related to Texas. The former 

"stem was, of course, revived in that particular sec- 

»n of the country, and the slaves introduced previ- 

ts to the year 1824, are still legally held as appren- 

ces. The colonists then adopted the plan of taking 
slaves under formal indentures for long periods, 

n some cases for ninety-nine years,) in order to 

vade the law. The State Legislature passed a law, 

soon as these facts were made known to it, requir- 

s the registration of all slaves that had been legally 

ported, and declaring that no indenture should, in 
1y case whatever, be obligatory upon others fora 
ager period than ten years. It was also provided, 

y law, that all children of persons, thus in the con- 

tion.of apprentices, should be tree from the control 

those who held their parents, at the age of four- 

»n years, and be placed by the municipal authori- 

:s under the care of suitable persons, to learn some 

efyl trade or industrious occupation, and receive a 

artion of common school education. 

About the beginning of the year 1832, a revolu- 

bn commenced in the administration of the general 

»vernment of Mexico. In the course of the ensu- 

¢ summer, it was consummated so far as the state of 

oahuila and Texas was immediately interested, and 

e government troops were all compelled to leave 

e colonies. The foreign settlers and traders united 

ith the party opposed to the administration, in this 

ise; and when the troops were expelled, the custom 
uses were all closed in that portion of Texas which 
as principally inhabited by foreigners. Nothing 
4s then in their way, to hinder them from evading 
rery law which they chose to disregard, and many 

‘them expressed their determination to suffer no 

lore government troops to be stationed there in fu- 

ire, if they should be enabled to prevent it, under 
ay Mexican administration, For some length of 
ine thereafter, the political affairs of the Republic 

‘ere somewhat unsettled, and the colonists in Texas 

‘ere permitted to pursue their own course, subject 

aly tothe civil authority of the State. This they 

eeded no further than it suited their whims or their 
iterests ; and the laws, forbidding the introduction 

{ slaves, the trade with the Indians in arms &c., and 

ie swindling speculations in land, were considered 

y them as mere blank leaves in the statute book. 

Among the settlers in the colonies, at this period, 

‘ere some ambitious aspirants from the United States 

‘the North, who having lost the confidence of the 

eople in their own country, here sought a new the- 

‘re where they might press their claims to public 

Wor and political distinction. These, with the large 

ave-holders, land-speculators, &c., were clamorous 

the speedy adoption of measures to form a State 

‘overnment for Texas. The population of that par- 

cular section of the country was far less numerous 
‘an in Coahuila ;—and, consequently, their influ- 
ve. in the state legislation, and means of obtaining 
ne er offices, were very limited, All hopes of a 
the aoyt Pago of Texas to the United States by 
Thorstein government, were now af‘ar end. 
dep dal ee 9 the measure of establishing an in- 
bg a “we vena no. on from any district contain- 
ect, thets I ae could be carried into ef- 
® thwarted, and it Lar da al Sanreodinnmont would 
Sut theirs schemes of sla etd ee ene 

ve-holding, &c., ‘when the 
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vernment should determine to enforce obedience to 
e laws. The idea was entertained, that an ‘ inde- 
pendentState,’ under the confederated system, might 
stand upon its * sovereignty ’ and nullify the decrees 
of the general government, to suit its — 
This doctrine was promulgated throughout the Texas 
country, and embraced by a considerable portion 
| a haps a majority) of the colonists, who were mostly 
rom our slave-holding States, and easily induced to 
believe that their pecuniary interests would be event- 
ually promoted by the change, as proposed. Many 
of the substantial settlers, however, were opposed to 
the measure at the time, The most of those who 
had taken lands, and honestly engaged im improving 
them, evinced no desire for ~ te 3 RO = 
the burthen of supporting a state zoverament m 
fall with its vdhe weight on ners and — 
enarally, persons in middling or low circumstances, 
~ ee but recently established themselves in 
business there, they would be scarcely able to bear it. 
The office-seekers were principally men of little or 
no capital ; engaged in no enterprises ; would be sub- 
ject to slight taxation, if any; and, of course, they 
had nothing to lose, but every thing to gain, from the 
success of the proposed measure. And by their clam- 
orous efforts, with the aid of the speculators and ex- 
tensive slave proprietors, they succeeded at length in 
calling a Convention, to draft a State Constitution for 
Texas, in the early part of the year 1833. 





WORCESTER. 

We visited a few days since, for the first time, 
in company with some of our friends, those two 
important institutions in Worcester, namely the 
Library of the Antiquarian Society and the Mas- 
sachusetts Lunatic [Tospital. 

The loss sustained by the Antiquarian Soci- 
ety by the death of Mr Baldwin, the late Libra- 
rian, is irreparable. At least the person is not 
known who could in al! respects fill his place. 
He was indefatigable in his searches after the 
curiosities of literature and was constantly add- 
ing to the library some’ precious book, The 
acting librarian Mr Fisher exhibited to us many 
rare books and manuscripts, and showed himself 
skilled in bibliographical knowledge. 

The Hospital we viewed with admiration. 
Its perfect cleanliness within, the thorough man- 
ner in which it is ventilated, the neatness of the 
grounds and tie abundance of their production 
from the labor of the patients of the institution, 
cannot but make a highly favorable impression 
upon every visiter. We were deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing Dr Woodward, who was not 
well enough to receive us in person; but we 
could forma tolerably correct opinion of his 
bearing towards the lunatics, by the manner in 
which the assistant physician coaducted himself 
towards them. He met them as equals, intro- 
duced many of them tous as we approached 
near to them, and among others to one who re- 
garded himse!fas the owner of the buildings and 
grounds, who expressed his pleasure at our vis- 
it, and courteously invited us to come again. 

The physician who attended us, showed us 
not only the whole arrangement of the building 
for the males, but also exhibited to us the re- 
cords of the institution, full of exact details, from 
which the condition of the Hospital may be as- 
We felt fully assur- 
ed from the reports of the Hospital which have 


been published, of the full success that had at- 
tended its operations ; but it is a satisfaction to 


have the confirmation of actual inspection, the 
means for which were thus voluntarily offered. 


ceriained at any moment, 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


At a general meeting of the ALumMN1 or Har- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, it was resolved, that on the 
8th day of September next, the date of two hundred 
years since the origin of the Institution, to which our 
country so largely owes its honor and its happiness, 
there shall be, besides the services which the gov- 
ernment of the College may direct, a dinner of the 
Alumni, at which the presence of all who have re- 
ceived degrees at the Institution, in course or out of 
course, academical or honorary, is desired. 

The price of the Tickets for the dinner will be 
made as moderate as circumstances may permit, and 
will not exceed the sum of two dollars. Any extra 
subscription, for the purpose of reducing this price, 
which any of the Alumni may feel disposed to prof- 
fer, will be most acceptable ; as the desire of very 
many to partake in the entertainment may exceed 
their ability to contribute to its cost. If more money 
be obtained than is wanted for this purpose, the bal- 
ance will be given to the College Library, or to such 
other object as the Alumni may, on the day of cele- 
bration, designate. 

In order that the number may be ascertained, for 
which provision is to be made, those’ who intend to 
unite in the Festival are requested to send notice, 
without delay, to R. C. Winrurop, Sec’y of the 
Committee, Boston. 

Harrison Gray Otis, William Sullivan, John Pierce, 
Charles H. Atherton, Francis J. Oliver, James Jack- 
son, Daniel A. White, Samuel P. P. Fay, Parker 
Cleaveland, Loammi Baldwin, Luther Lawrence, 
Lev’ tt Saltonstall, James Savage, Benjamin Merrill, 
William D. Sohier, Jacob Bigelow, James C. Merrill, 
Henry Codman, George Hayward, Jos. G. Kendall, 
Charles P. Curtis, Peleg Sprague, John R. Adan, 
Pliny Merrick, Henry F. Baker, William H. Gardi- 
ner, Samuel A. Eliot, Sidney Bartlett, Samuel B. 
Walcott, Alexander Young, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Tho- 
mas K. Davis, Robert C. Winthrop, Oliver W. 
Holmes, Thomas Hopkinson, Edw'd Wigglesworth, 
Thomas W. Dorr, Edward Blake, John G. Treadwell, 
Samuel H, Walley, Jr..— Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Installation.—On Wednesday, 10th inst. Rev. 
John Jennings, late of Beverly, was installed pastor 
of the Bapstist Church and Society in Grafton, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr Stow, of Boston. 


Rev. Mr Blagden—The council called to consider 
Mr Blagden’s request to be dismissed from the pas- 
toral charge of the Church in Salem street, refused, 
we understand, to recommend lhiis dismission. 


Baptists in Virginia.—There are in Virginia 25 
Associations, 478 churches, of which 113 are desti- 
tute of pastors; 232 ordained ministers and 44 licen- 
tiates ; total number of communicants, 58,988, of 
whom, 3,278 made a profession during the past year. 
We have heard the number of colored members es- 
timated by the well-informed ministers in that state 
at about one half of the whole. 

The whole amount of disbursements made by the 
above named Societies is $11,144.78; of this sum 
the Association paid $3,289 35: the Education Soci- 
ety $4,662 45 and the Missionary Society $3,192 98. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH DEAN. 

I am well aware that obituary notices are often re- 
garded as mere matters of course, and consequently 
are seldom read withinterest. For this reason I have 
usually declined laying before the public a transcript 
of my own feelings in regard to departed friends.. 
But my recollections of the subject of the following 
remarks, since her death in March last, have been so 
interesting and profitable to myself, that I have in- 
dulged the hope that some notice of the manifesta- 
tions of the power of religion exhibited in her life and 
death might be both interesting and prefitable to 
others.—Mary Elizabeth Dean, was the daughter of 
Dr Ezra Dean of Biddetord Me. She was born July 
15th 1809. In regard to the characteristic features 
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of her mind and heart manifested in early life, I learn, 
from those then most intimate with her, that she was, 
from a child, apparently of a very mild and amiable 
disposition. I say apparently, for, when she began 
to compare her feelings with the purity of God’s holy 
law and spotless character, and with the mildness and 
uniform kindness of hgr Savior, she sometimes com- 
plained of her own hasty and irritable temper, @ com- 
plaint arising from the elevation of her aims and the 
purity of her standard, and the inward struggles to 
which she was subjected by an extremely nervous 
temperament, rather than from any manifestations of 
irritability apparent to others. She was blessed with 
great bouyancy of spirits, which, as she advanced in 
life, settled down into quiet, constant and pervading 
cheerfulness. One of her most prominent traits was 
an open frankness; there was in her character noth- 
ing covert in word or deed—~in look or manner—no 
disposition to conceal her own faults or misdeeds. 
She was distinguished for great tenderness of con- 
science, deeply alive and delicately sensitive in regard 
to feelings and motives as well as in regard to words 
and actions. She was remarkable for her persever- 
ance in whatever she undertook, seldom if ever com- 
mencing a work in which she did not persevere until 
she had accomplished it. She was of a considerate 
turn of mind, thinking before she spoke, and conse- 
quently never involving herself or others in difficulty 
by rash words. She was of a forgivng disposition, 
not only avoiding difficulties and contentions herself, 
by her extreme tenderness in regard to the feelings 
of others, but ever striving to produce reconciliation 
between parties at variance, ever striving to be a 
peace-maker among her friends and neighbors. She 
manifested a more than usual degree of sympathy for 
the distressed, by her willingness to sacrifice her 
own comforts and anticipated enjoyments, that she 
might alteviate their distresses and promote their hap- 
piness. She was fond of useful employment, ever 
industrious, ever wishing to do good. In short, her 
character was not so much marked by any one prom- 
inent trait standing apart from and rising above all 
others, as by a beautiful and almost perfect and well 
balanced developement of all the various capacities of 
the mind, and affections of the heart and unreserved 
devotion to duty. In regard to her tastes, she was 
‘ond of retirement, of silence and meditation, reserved 
in large companies, arising not so much from diffi- 
dence as from true humility, a fear lest she should 
appear to be forth putting; but with her in timate 
friends ever free and social and cheerful. She was 
peculiarly fond of nature. She looked upon it through 
the medium of christianity and with the eye of faith 
read its revelations in regard to her God. A retired 
walk in the silent grove, culling here and there a 
flower, admiring its beauties and raising her thoughts 
to God the former of the flower, communing with 
nature, with her own spirit and with her God was to 
her a soarce of much greater delight than the ordin- 
ry amusements ia which young ladies are usually 
interested. 

Such was Mary Elizabeth Deanin her earlier 
years. Such was she when, upon being settled in 
the Christian minstry over the Second Parish in Saco 
with which her father’s family worshipped, I became 
acquainted with her. She appeared to me at once as 
a person who bid fair, if spared, to be one of the ex- 
cellent of the earth. Modest, unassuming, yet open 
and frank, ever ready for every good work, ever ac- 
tive and perseveriag in all her efforts, deeply in- 
terestedin religion itself and in every effort to in- 
crease its power and extend its influence. She e- 
came at once an efficient and devoted Sunday school 
teacher. Possessing a happy faculty of interesting 


her young charge, of exciting and guiding their 
enquiries and of making deep, and as we trust, lasting 


meral impressions. It was within a year, I think, 
after my settlement, that she called upon me to con- 
verse upon the subject of making an open profession 
ef her faith in the Lord Jesus. In this and some sub- 
sequent conversations I was gratified ta find her well 
grounded in all the essential truths of the Gospel. 
She wished to take this step not in consequence of 
any sudden excitement or recent calamity. Her 
wish was the result of deep thought and long cherish- 
ed reflection, of much careful examination of her 
heart and of the sacred scriptures accompanied by 
much fervent prayer. I well remember asking her 
whether she had been influenced in her wishes by 
a fear of the consequences of sin. Her answer was, 
‘ the thought has never occurred to me. I have look- 
ed only at the character of my God, which has ap- 
peared tome sotruly lovely that I have felt myself 
under the strongest obligations to love and serve him. 
I have looked at the transcending and all-embracing 
and self-sacrificing love of Jesus, and have felt my- 
self drawn by the strong cords of love und of grati- 
tude to give myself up to him to be moulded in all 
my feelings and habits and charcter by the principles 
and spirit of his religion.” Such was in substance 
her answer. Her feelings upon the subyect of relig- 
ion were deep and strong, but she was not inclined 
to trumpet them forth to the world, nor yet to en- 


Jarge upon them in her’more private intercourse with 


her friends—they were too sacred in her own mind to 
be desecrated by being made the subject of free con-. 
versation. She enjoyed them—she cherished them 
—but it was by silent communion with her own spirit 
—by acommunion of meditation with her Savior— 
by a communion of prayer with her God. Shecher- 
ished them not merely that she might luxuriate upon 
them and lose herself in raptures—she cherished 
them as the divinely appointed means of strengthing 
and feeding aud keeping alive religious principle— 
of nerving her to withstand temptation and perform 
duty. The peculiar features of her religious charac- 
ter were love—and devotion to duty—all-confiding 
and self-devoting love in regard to her heavenly Fa- 
ther and her Savior, all-embracing and self-sacrific- 
ing love to mankind. These were accompanied by 
a freedom from all spiritual pride—from all religious 
pretentions—by a self-distrusting humility in regard 
to herself. 

In April, 1835, the first symptoms of that disease, 
which finally terminated in her death, made their 
appearance. From the commencement, she felt her 
danger and that the event was doubtful; but she look- 
ed upon all the various circumstances of life in the 
light which is shed upon them from eternity, and re- 
garded sorrows as well as joys, sickness as well as 
health but as the various influences which God had 
ordered for her spiritual training. 

Her disorder proved to be a pulmonary consump- 
tion, which, as is frequently the case with that dis- 
order, continued along for sometime with great vari- 
ations—at one time bringing her low and exciting the 
fears of her friends and then raising her up and giv- 
ing them hope, till at length it proved victorious over 
her constitution, and she closed her life on the 6th 
of March,- 1836. 

it may perhaps aid us in understanding her reli- 
gious feelings, and heighten in our estimation the 
value of the principles by which she was governed 
and sustained—if we select a few extracts from a 
private diary or Journal kept for some time by her. 

‘Sept. 2d, 1835. For the last three months I have 
been unable to write in my Journal on account, of 
sickness. I have been brought low,—friends 
have hardly expected that I should recover. It 
would have been as pleasant to me had I not. I 
placed myself in the hands of my Heavenly Father 
to do by me as seemed good in hissight. I was will- 
ing to leave this earth and all it contained that was 
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and hope that I should meet again tlfose I left behind 
—or I was willing to live—yea, even desirous: of it, 
if I could in any way, by precept or by the silent 
infiuence of example, advance Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth. But I feared my weakness, that if God should 
see fit to raise me again to health I might sin against 
him or cause others to sin. Still 1 had ‘aith to be- 
lieve that strength would be given to me according 
to my temptations and trials, if I ardently soughtit. 
God has again restored me to comparative health and 
strength, May the life which he has spared to me, 
be spent in his service. May the lessons I have 
learned during my sickness, never be forgotten. As 
I go forth again into the world to mingle with my 
fellow beings, may I watch my heart with still great-_ 
er diligence, that it lead me not into sin—that in the 
excitement occasioned by worldly interests I forget 
not God. Hear my prayer, O Father. 

Oct. 4th, 1835, Our heavenly Father through his 
infinite mercy has preserved me through another 
week and has continued to give me health and 
strength. The inquiry naturally arises how. have I 
spent this week ?—in subduing my passions—in learn- 
ing to serve God more faithfully—in. kindness to those 
around me—in bearing patiently every, trial and 
withstanding firmly every temptation. I have not 
done all this, In return for God’s goodness to me I 
have sinned against him, and perhaps have caused 
others to sin. How weak are human resolutions,— 
how easily are the strongest of them set aside by the 
temptations of the pussing moment! I pray God 
that he will give me strength to pass this week in a. 
better manner, more submissive to his will, more pa- 
tient and forbearing to those around me.’ 

From these extracts, which enable us to look into 
the very heart and learn the thoughts and feelings 
which pervade and employ the hours of retirement, 
we learn that religion, its principles and spirit had 
become inwrought into the very texture of the soul ; 
that for her to live was to manifest the life of religion ; 
to breathe was to breathe forth the spirit of the gos- 
pel. After writing the last extract which I have 
made, her health became so feeble that she was not 
able again to resume her pen, She oceasionally em- 
ployed herself with the needle. But her apparently 
most interesting occupation was reading in the New 
Testament. For some weeks before her death she 
could read but a few moments at a time. A large 
portion of these hours were passed in silent medita- 
tion, and in this way she prepared her mind to bear 
with uncomplaining patience the days and nights of 
great languor and severe pain to which she was sub- 
jected. Perhaps no one was ever subjected to great- 
er pain than she endured during a part of her sick- 
ness; but she bore it all with uncomplaining patience. 
Yet so truly humble was she, that she never suspec- 
ted she was manifesting this virtue—but was often 
expressing her fears lest she was too impatient, lest 
she should murmur and repine, and her surprise that 
her friends and her physician thought her possessed 
of patience and fortitude. At times her situation was 
such that the excitement occasioned by the sight of 
friends caused excruciating nervous pains, and she 
saw but few. Atother times she was glad to see 
them and conversed as freely and as calmly about 
her expected departure, as she could have done if 
she had only been conversing about an expected 
journey. Many of her remarks to her sisters and 
friends might be repeated. One idea she seemed to 
dwell upon with pleasure—that perhaps the spirits 
of the departed might be employed by God upon er- 
rands of mercy to their friends on earth. It had al- 
ways given her pleasure to serve and do good to 
every one around her when she was in health, and 
on one occasion she expressed to a sister full delight 
in the thought that perhaps she might be employed 
to minister to her and other friends even after she 
should have entered the world of spirits. 

On Wednesday March 2d 1836, Rev. Geo. A. 
Williams was ordained as Pastor of the Second Parish 
in Saco. On that occasion I received from Miss 
Dean a request to visit her on the following day, in 
company with the newly ordained Pastor, for the 
purpose of administering the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper. We went to her chamber—she had assem- 
bled there a few of her most intimate friends—mem- 
bers of the same church—that as her greatest attach- 
ment to them, her greatest enjoyment with them had 
been connected with religious associations and exer- 
cises, so she might take leave of them in that most 
touching ordinance which reminds all of dependence 
upon the mercy of God in Christ Jesus for salvation. 
We assembled there, we united in the observance 
of the ordinance of the supper. And a truly affect- 
ing scene it was. There sat boistered upin her easy 
chair our sister, pale, emaciated, unable to speak 
louder than a whisper, perfectly conscious of her 
situatien, with the expectation of spending but a few 
days more on earth; yet ealm and even cheerful, 
sustained by the promises and hopes of that Gospel 
which had been sealed by the blood of Christ. But 
she was the-only unmoved person in the room, her 
eyes were the only ones not suffused with tears. 
And how could it be otherwise ? It seemed almost 
like having among our number a sister spirit from 
another world—never did that ordinance seem to my 
mind so important, so touching, so nearly related to 
our spiritual improvement and to the eternal world, 
Our sister partook that she might derive strength to 
sustain her during her few remaining trials; we par- 
took for the same reason, te derive religious strength, 
reminded by the circumstances of our partaking of 
that world of spirits, to prepare us for which this or- 
dinance was appointed. Our sister has gone to the 
world of spirits, where she no longer needs these 
means of spiritual progress—where she is admitted 
we trust into the immediate presence of her Savior 
and no longer needs the elements of remembrance. 
I trust that all-who then partook will ever remember 
the scene with interest and profit. The hymn with 
the reading of which our observance of the oruinance 
closed was selected by our sister. It was that beau- 
tiful hymn of Doddridge so appropriate to her pecu- 
liar situation, beginning ‘ Ye golden lamps of heaven! 
farewell.” From this time Miss Dean lingered until 
Sunday March 6th. Her weakness was however so 
great, that she conversed but little. She had pre- 
viously with much apparent pleasure directed various 
little presents to be set apart and marked for her va- 
rious friends, and seemed to have only one earthly 
desire remaining, and that was to see her father and 
a brother who were absent. In this wish she was 
gratified Her brother arrived only fifteen minutes 
before her death; she knew him and distinctly pro- 
nounced his name. She distinctly bade her friends 
good bye, good bye all. Her father said, we shall 
meet again. She said yes, yes. An hour before 
her death she seemed very much distressed and said 
once, why dont I go--When she saw them weeping 


-around her bed, she seemed distressed, and said, why 


do you weep. But atlength she became easy.—And 
while in the full possession of her senses and without 
distraction by pain she sweetly fell asleep as we trust 


‘to awaken to brighter and holier scenes than this 


world affords. I Jeave this account to speak for itself 
and will not add reflections of my own. 


Portland, Me. i’ JW. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND, OBSERVER. 
DEACON PHINEAS ALLEN.. 


Died in Medfield on Saturday, Aug. 18th Mr Phin- |. 


eas Allen at the age of 72., He has been a member 


of the First Congregational Church in that town about ber per Paap. and ay if it pore bed cameo. | 


thirty-nine years, and for the last eight years, one of 
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its active and respected deacons. He has been per- 
mitted by Divine Providence to behold a numerous 
posterity. He has left six sons and a daughter, all of 
them heads of families, excepting one son, whose 
health, after he had completed his education for the 
ministry, unhappily failed in. the prosecution of his 
professional labors. Mr Alien educated three of bis 
sons at Harvard College. The eldest of them is the 
well known and highly esteemed clergymen in the 
town of Northboro’. The father had the satisfaction 
of seeing his children settled in life, as active, useful, 
and respected members of society ; and ut being com- 
forted, as was the ancient patriarch, by the presence 
‘of several of them around his bed in his last days, 
‘He had lived to see a great number of grandchildren; 
‘and he enjoyed the sight of them. His bodily ac- 
tivity, though somewhat impaired for the few last | 
years of his life, was continued tilf its close. His 

mental faculties also. were preserved. His powers 
both of body and mind were kept in repair by con- 

stant use and occupation. It is true, that, of late 

years particularly, he had been occasionally subject 

to distressing ill turns. In-his last sickness, which 

was of about a fortnight’s duration, there was much 

of bodily distress for Wim to suffer; and he bore it 

with exemplary patience. After afew days from 

the first sudden attack of disease, his own impression 

respecting the result was the same as that of his phy- 

sician and his family ;—that it was his final sickness. 

* My. mind,” he said, ‘is calm and comfortable as ever,’ 

and he mentioned itas a subject of gratitude. Mr 

Allen was twice married. He survived his first 

wife buta few years. He lived happily with her for 

almost half a century, and to. her maternal coungel 

and care her children were deeply indebted. His 

second wife, the worthy widow, who survives him, 

will have the satisfaction, even in her Toss and sor- 

row, of reflecting, that by her care, activity, and af- 

fection she has administered relief to. the gathering 

infirmities of Wer husband’s old age, and comforted 7 
him in its ills and sorrows. 

Mr Allen was a lover of hospitality and a lover of 
good men. He hada great respect for the religion 
of the Gospel ; for its institutions: and for the clergy. 
He showed it in various ways; in one, which is par- 
ticularly agreeable to a clergyman, by remembering 
other calls and other claims besides his owa, and 
therefore, by making modérate demands upon his 
pastor. His quick step, his edger salutation, and his 
useful service will be missed and mourned in his own 
family, in the families of his children, in society, and. 
in the church. It becomes us, however, to be thank- 
ful that he hé had strength given iim to leave his 
affectionate valediction with his wifé, and his paternal 
blessing on his children and grandchildren It is our 
privilege, as Christians, to rejoice amidst losses and 
trials iw the assuranca, that with the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle we may connect by our Faith the 
living spirit’s release from the infirmities and imper- 
fections of mortality. J. A. K. 
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Texas and the United States.—The following 
official correspondence shows that the rash measures 
contemplated by Gen. Gaines in relation to our mili- 
tary operations on the frontier have been checked by 
the President, and that the General has received a 
gentle rebuke from the Executive. The language 
of-the President respecting the striet neutrality to be 
preserved by the United States with regard to the 
contest between Mexico and Texas, though tardy, is 
such as must commend itself to-all who regard the 
honor of the country, and we hope that such prudent 
counsels will reign as will rescue us from any na- 
tional conflict with Mexico. 

NAsnviLye, Aug. 6. 
POSTCRIPT—MILITARY. 

Gen. Gaines’s Requisition.—We delay the publi- 
cation of our paper to a latter hour than usual, for the 
purpose of’ laying before the public the documents 
with-which we have this morning»been. furnished by 
the. Governor. 

From the letter of the. President it will be seen 
that the patriotic andable Volimteers, many of whom 


are now on their march to’ the place of rendezvous, 
are again subjected .toa severe and mortifying disap- 


‘ed amply sufficient_for the protecti 





ed the Department of his ill health, and asked for a 
furlough to enable him: to visit the White Sulphur 
— I directed the Secretary of War to grant 
him the furlough, and to inform him of the app: 4 
which had been made of the 10,000 militia under the | 
reeent volunteer act; and if the emergency should — 
arise which would make it necessary to increase the — 
force under his command, thata thousatid volunteers _ 
in Arkansas, and another in ri, raised a 
bly to this act, would be enrolled and held ready for 
the service. 

This force, aided by the portion 
iments that would be stationed 
those of the regular army already 






near to the Indians referred to. There are no rea- 


sons set forth in the requisition which the General has ol 


since made upon you, to justify the belief that the 
force above enumerated will bé insufficient, and { 
cannot therefore sanction it at the present time. To 
sanction that requisition for the reasons that accom- 
pany it, would warrant the belief that it was done to 
aid Texas, and not from a desire to prevent an in- 
fringement of our territorial or national rights. 

I deeply regret that the Tennessee Volunteers, 
whose prowess and patriotism are displayed so prompt- 
ly on all occasions that threaten the peace or safety - 
of their beloved country, have been called out on 
this occasion without proper consideration—they ean 
for the present only be mustered into the service and 
discharged. If there are funds appropriated out of 
which they can be paid, an order te this effect will 
be given. 

The ten thousand volunteers authorized under thé 
late act of Congress are intended for one year’s ser- 
vice, and must be employed to meet all nece 
calls for the defence of our frontier borders. Should 
there be occasion for a greater number on the west- 
ern frontier, the call would be made on Qhio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois. There is, however no 
information to justify the apprehensions of hostilities, 
to any serious extent, from the western Indians- 
Should a necessity arise, the volunteer Brigade from 
Eist Tennessee will be ordered to the Western fron- 
tier as soon as their service can be dispensed with 
where they are now employed. 

- I would barely add further, that the authority giv- 
en you by the order of the 4th of May having been 
satisfied by yielding to the requisition of Gen Gaines, 
a new authority from the Department of War was 
neceesary to authorize you to comply with that of 
the 28th June. The Government of the United States 
having adopted in regard to Mexico and Texas the: 
same rule of neutrality which had been observed iv 
all similar cases before, it was not to have been ex- 
pected that Gen. Gaines should have based this requi- 
sifion for additional military force on reasons plainly“ 
inconsistent with the obligations of that rule. 


Should Mexico insult our national flag, invade our -, 


territory, or interrupt our citizens in the lawful pur- - 


suits which are guarrenteed to them by the treaty, . 


then the government will promptly repel the insult, 
and take speedy reparation for the injury. But it 
does not seem that offences of this character have 
been committed by Mexico, or were believed to have 
been by Gen. Gaines. 
obed't serv’t, ANDREW JACKSON. 
His Excellency N. Cannon, Governor of Tenn. 


P. S—Before closing this letter, the documents . 


referred te by the acting Secretary of War as having 
been transmitted to me, have been received. Av J. 


FOREIGN.- 

Londen papers have been received to July 23th and 
Liverpool to the 25d. 

England. The bill for reducing the Stamp duty 
on newspapers,-had passed to a third reading in the 
House of Commons. The duty on English papers is 
to be a penny a sheet, and on Irish. papers three far-+ 
things. It is expected to go into operation by the Ist-~ 
of September. 


The Post Office arrangement between Great Bri- 
tain and France has gone into effect. Postage may 
be paid in either country, on letters destined to any 
part of the other; or it may be paid, by the depositor 
of the letter, to the frontier, leaving the residte to-be 
paid by the receiver. ' 


Spain.—The accounts received from Bayonne, say* 
the English papers, confirm the news of the retreat of 
the Christinos before Fontarabia on the 12th, accom- ’ 


panied, however, by a report that General Evans was. ~ 


severely wounded on the iifh. 
The Sentinelle de Pyrenees of Bayonne, of the 
{4th inst. contains the following '—‘ An order of the 
6th, communicated by the Commander-in-chief, Gen-> 
eral Villareal, to the depots of -prisoners in Navarre, 
says: ‘ Ten officers of the highest rank shall be im- 
mediately shot for every Carlist officer who may from 
and after this day be shot by the Chiistinos.’ In pur-* 
suance of this order, ten officers fr.m the depot af, 
Guembe, in Navarre, have been -put to death for an 
officer who had been shot by the Christinos. A let-_ 
ter of the 9th, from the head quarters at Villafranca, ’ 
says, ‘Gomez’s division, now composed of 8000 men, 
continues its march. Espartero fearing, no doubt, 


that he would be cut off by Sanz, has returned to: - 





pointment. , 
War Department May 4th, 1836. 
Sir,—Major General Gaines, to whom the com- 
mand of the western border of Louisiana has been as- 
signed, has notifted the Department that he has call- 
edupon your Excellency for a Brigade of Militia, 
the whole, or as many of them as practicable, to be 
mounted. 
I am in&tructed by the President to request your 
Excellency to»calt into the serviee of- the United 
States the number of militia‘which have been or may 
be required by Gen. Gaines, to serve not less than 
three months after their arrival at their place of ren- 
dezvous, unless sooner discharged. 
Very respect‘ lly, your obed’t serv’t, 
2 Lewis. Cass. 
His Excellency N. Cannon, Gov. of. Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


. War Department, July 25th 1836. 
Sir,— Major General Gaines has apprised this De- 
partment that he made a requisition upon your Ex- 
cellency for aregiment of mounted gun-men for the 
service-of the United States. 
Copies of the despatches received from Gen. Gaines 
have been transmitted to. the President of the United 
States, who will issue such orders upon them as he 
may think the-circumstances require. Meantime I 
have the honor to inform you that, inerder toprevent 
any inconvenience or delay, in the event of the con- 
firmation of Gen. Gaines’s requisition by the President 
a disbursing officer will be ordéred to proceed’ to the 
State of Tennessee with the necesary funds. 
Very. respectfully, your most obed’t sery’t, 

C. A. Harris, Act’g Sec’y of War. 
His Excellency N. Cannon, Gov. of Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tennsseee. 


The above letters fron the War. Department hav- 
ing been enclosed to the President by the Governor, 
the following was received in answer. 

Heérmitagé,; Aug. 6 1836. 
Sir,—I have received your letter of the 29th ult. 
and the 4th inst. accompanied by, the. copies of com- 
munications which were addressed to me on the 4th 
of May, and 25th of July, by the Sécretary of War, 
and.also, accompanied by your Proclamation of the 
26th, founded on the requisition madé by Gen. Gaines, 
bearing date of the 20th of June. The documents 
referred to ia the communiéation to you of the 25th 
ult. from the War Department, have not yet been re- 
ceived. The obligations of our treaty. with Mexico, 
as well as the .general principles which govern our 
intercourse with foreign powers, require us to main- 
tain strict neutrality in the contest which now agi- 
tates a portion of that Republie. So long as Mexico 
fulfils her duties to us as they are defined by treaty, 
and violates none of the rights which are secured to 
it by our citizens, any’act on the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States, which would tend to fos- 
ter a spirit of resistance to the government and laws, 
whatever may be their character.or. form, when ad- 
ministered within her own limits and jurisdiction, 
would be’ unauthorised and“ highly improper. A 
scrupulous sense of these obligations has prevented 
me thus far from doing any thing which can author- 
ize the-suspicion that our government is: unmindfal 
of them, and I hope to be.equally cautious and cir- 
cumspect in all my future conduct. It is in refer- 
ence to these obligations that the requisition of Gen. 
Gaines in the present instance must be considered, 
and unless there is a strong necessity for it, it should 
not be sanctioned... Should this necessity not be man- 
ifested, when it is well known that the disposition to 
befriend the Texans is a common-feeling with the 
citizens ofthe United States, it is obvious that the 
requisition .may furnish a reason te Mexico for sup- 
posing that the government of the U. States may be. 
induced, by inadequate causes, to overstep the lines of 
the neutrality which it professes to maintain. 

Before I- lett Washington, Gen. Gaines intimated 
to the Deparment of War that” indications of 
hostilities from the Indians an our Western frontier 
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of the others at his office in Boston. 


Vittoria. According to all probability, Sanz has con-- 
tinued his march to join Gomez.” 


Intelligence trom Bayonne to the 12th inst. states 
that on the 11th Gen. Evans attacked Fontarabia,* 
which was stoutly defended by the Carlists. He suc-~ 
ceeded in gaining possession of the Capuchin Convent, ; 
and of a wood at a small distance from the town, from: 
whence his soldiers could attack the enemy with ap- 
parently no danger to themselves. In the course of 
the night the town was reinforced by a large body of 
Carlists. So early as four o’clock in the morning the 


firing was renewed, when the British troops were * 


forced to abandon the convent, and the Carlists suc- 
ceeded in firing the wood in which they had entrench- 
ed themselves. This was the signal for retreat. 
The Christinos fell back upon Guadaloupe, where 
Gen. Jauregui arrived in time to cover their rear 
with fresh forces. 
to renew the engagement up to 12 o’clock. By an: 
official report published by the Carlists, the Christinos . - 
are reported to have lost four hundred men in killed 
and weunded. The same document represents the 
loss of the Carlists as inconsiderable, from fifty to six 
ty killed and a few wounded. 
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; HEBREW LEXICON- 
[Copied by request from the American Baptist.} 
Mr Editor,—I am one of the many who long desir- 
ed to see a finished specimen of Professor Roy’s ‘ He- 
brew and English Critical and Pronouncing Diction- 
ary.’ The desired specimen is now before me ; and 
it pleases me well. Its definitions are concise and ex- 
plicit, and commonly sustained by appropriate refer-. 
ences. Its etymology is rarely fanciful,. always. 
plausible, and generally certain. In his criticism, 
our lexicographer, so far as I have noticed, is never 
ostentatious, seldom gratuitous, and often very judi-* 
cious and helpful. His pronunciation (whatever may : 
be said of its accuracy and uniformity,) is unusually 
thorough ; extending not only to-ali the words of his 
Hebrew stock, but also, generally, to such words,’ 
Arabic as well as Hebrew, as occur in his definitions, ' 
—The typography, too, is remarkably fair; the let- 
ters being perfect, and the impression clear. In fine, 
that Mr Roy’s Hebrew and English Dictionary, 
should it be completed according to this specimen, ’ 
will, in several respects, excel any one now extant— ; 
especially in the facilities it will afford to learners of. 
the sacred Janguage, is the candid opinion of 
Won. PARKINSON. 

N. B. 500 pages of this work are now printed, and* 

the whole will be published in about six months. 
SPF PUT PT aN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER NO. 2 
Pa this day, No. 2 of the Sunday School 
Teacher and Children’s Friend— 
—On hand— 
A very large collection of Books for Juvenile and 
Sunday School Libraries. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington St. 2t a 27 


REMOVAL. 
HARLES WHITE, respectfully informs. the. 
Physicians, his friends, an: the public, he hag 
removed to No. 230, Washington St., four doors south 
of Summer St., and nearly opposite his-old stand.’ 

C. W. returns his most grateful ackuowledgements. 
to the Physicians, and his friends, for. their past fa- 
vors, and hopes, by strict personal attention, as here- 
tofore, to Physicians’ prescript and to the com- 
pounding and delivery of. Family Medicines, to have 
a continuance. 6w a27 


“CLASSICAL SCHOOL IN CAMBRIDGE. 4) 
ANTED an Instructer for a. smal private 
School, ta. teach the usual branches af English 

















- Education and modern languages, and to. prepare 
sen for College. Application ma be made to the 


undersigned, in Cambr 


rst of thes ge; or to either 


Tuappevs. W. Harris, 
.. J. T. BucxincHam, 
_ Srpwey WiLLann, 
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I am, very respectfully, your ~ 


No attempt, however, was made‘ ” 
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-one of the least blameable sources of such con- 
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: POETRY. 


: 3 [From the {London} Christian Observer.] 


y 
WHAT IS HEAVEN? 
~ J once adressed an iffunt group 

And asked them what they thought of heaven. 
Alas! manis lottiest wing doth stoop ; 


Marred are his thoughts with earthly leaven. 


Each brought, to swell that unknown joy, 
What most did please his infant will : 

Some favored hope, some loved employ ; 
But all, though fair, was earthly still. 


—— ee 


Heaven, said a lip that echoed sweet 

The bliss that gemmed a joy-fraughteye, —~ 
Heaven is a place where all things meet 

Of loveliest bloomin yonder sky : 


‘The wood, the stream, the upland fell 
By ever vernal breezes fanned, 

With landscape bright, and shady dell, 
All gladden that celestial land. 


Nay, said a voice of solemn sound, 
Heaven is a temple vast and high, 

Where ceaseless anthems echo round 
A boundless star-crowned canopy. 


Heaven, mused a contemplative child, 
Is thought’s own world, unvexed by care: 
Sweet are the hours by thought beguiled, 
And I may think forever there. 


No, ’twere not good to be alone, 
Shouted a voice of social joy : 

Heaven is a banquet round a throne, 
A hallowed feast of sympathy. 


Heaven is the native home of love, 
Echoed a note attuned to woe ; 

And sweet twill be to join above 
The friends we loved and wept below: 


And one did speak of prayer and praise ; 
And one of sighs forever fled ; 

And each did bring some gem to raise 
Those mansions of the samted dead. 


And heaven was pure, and heaven was calm ; 
And woes were past, and sins forgiven: 
Nor wanting was the radiant palm, 
Or harp, to crown the joys of heaven. 


Yes, Savior! all delights are there 
That ear can list, or eye can see ; 
But that which maketh heaven so fair— 
Oh! ’tis to be fore’er with THEE. 
s.C. W. 
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MRS HEMANS. 
Extract from the Electic Review for July. 


Felicia Derothea Browne—that was her maid- 
en name—was born in Liverpool, Sept. 25, 1793. 
Her father was a merchant, at one time of some 
eminence, but who, having engaged in too ex- 
tensive speculations, became involved, and, in 
consequence of reverses, retired, with his fami- 
ly, into Denbighshire. Ifer mother, whose fam- 
ily name was Wagner, is stated to have been 
of Italian descent, although the name is German. 
She is described as a very accomplished and ex- 
cellent woman ; and to her, Felicia was indebt- 
for her iatellectual and moral training, the fruits 
of which she survived to enjoy in an ‘ overpay- 
ment of delight.’ She died at Bronwylfa, St 
Asaph, early in 1829. 

Brought up in a secluded region where the 
romantic varieties of sea and mountain scenery 
are beautifully combined, Felicia, at a very ear- 


ly age, began to display a susceptibility of those }- 


impressions of the sublime and lovely in the 
features of the material world, which exerted so 
marked an influence upon the tone of her mind 
and feelings. ‘While yet only in her sixth 
year, she took to the reading of Shakspeare as 
her favorite recreation; and such was the re- 
tentiveness of her memory, that she could re- 
peat pages.of his most striking scenes, as well 
as many passages from our best poets, after lit- 
tle more than a single perusal.’ This early love 
of poetry naturally gave birth to imitative ef- 
forts ; and, in the words of her friend, Mrs Law- 
rence, * she added another example to the rare 
and splendid one exhibited by Lord Byron, of a 
precocious mediocrity which shot forth subse- 
quently with all the vigor of gemus,’ A volume 
of her childish poems, with designs of her own, 
was published by subscription, at St Asaph, in 
1806, when she was, consequently, in her thir- 
teenth year. 


‘When some critic, ‘expert in breaking a 
butterfly upon a wheel,’ had launched out, in 
the oracle of the age, against these childish ef- 
fusions, their little Author was put to bed for 
several days, weeping and heart-sick of vexation 
and disappointment. This was the first and the 
last time she tasted the bitterness of criticism ; 
and this castigation (justifiable only by Dr Parr’s 
penal code, and his often expressed opinion of 
its salutary results,) was beneficial: it repressed 
a facility which might have been dangerous or 
fatal’—Mrs Lawrence’s Recollections, p. 291. 

The discouraging effect could not have been 
very deep or permanent, since, we are told by 
her Biographer, this little volume of her infan- 
tine productions, * was in the course of the four 
succeeding years, followed by twe others, which 
evinced powers gradually but steadily expand- 
ing, and which were received with increasing 
favor by the admirers of poetry.’ None but 
those who have seen the volumes of letters she 
received from individuals the most distinguished 
in the literary world, ‘can imagine, says Mrs 
Lawrence, ‘the praise and homage that were 
offered to her, and this while she was still 
young.” All this was enough to intoxicate a 
romantic and beautiful girl yet in her teens; 
and any judicious friend must have trembled for 
the result. Gay, sanguine, and inexperienced, 
she appears te have given away her heart toa 
red-coat ; and in her nineteenth year, was mar- 
ried ‘to one who could never appreciate her,’ — 
Captain Hemans, of the Fourth Regiment. 


‘In the ages and situation in life of the par- 
ties, there was no disparity ; but every pruden- 
tial consideration forbade their union ; and her 
mother assented to this unfortunate attachment, 
it is said, only because she dreaded for Felicia 
the fate of a beautiful elder sister who had died 
very young of consumption, It is known 'that 
the estrangement which ensned, arose only out ef 


ventional separations ; either from the pressure 
of worldly cares, or the utter incompatibility of 
habits and feelings. But whatever censure may 
be attached to. it, must not rest upon Mrs He- 
mans, for, upon her mother’s death, her offer to 






and indeed from the year 1828, they met no 
more, On this subject, it is believed, she hard- 
ly ever spoke ; never unless a few words burst 
from her under the pressure of recent vexation. 
. She never complained, but what slie 
suffered from this or other ills, might be gather- 
ed from her harassed, feverish countenance,— 
from the paroxysms ef beating of the heart in 
almost audible pulsations, which used to seize 
her (as one of her children said,) ‘after she got 
her letters,’ and which gave melancholy indica- 
tion ef the lurking malady which was so soon to 
declare itself, She never complained, but what 
} she felt may perhaps be traced from her picture 

of disappointed tenderness in her own ‘ Proper- 


zia Rossi.’ 

—‘ Tell me ne more, no more, ; 

Of my soul’s lofty gifts! are they not vain 

To quench its haunting thirst for happiness? — 
Have I not loved, and striven, and failed to bind 
One true heart unto me, whereon my own 
Might find a resting place, a home for all 

Its barthen of affections? I depart 


CHRISTIAN 


centre, under a canopy formed by thé snake 
Ureus, ornamented with the mitre, typical of the 
upper regions,) and steered by Horus, the sop 
of Osiris. Mr P. remarked thet Horus was al- 
ways the steersman of the boats, and he thinks 
that Horus, or Hor, is the origin of the Greek 
Haron or Charon, and perhaps Har-one, the liv- 
ing Horus, Another singular representation on 
the sarcophagus, was illustrative of the deceas- 
ed throwing off this ‘ mortal coil,’ and standing 
established ; this being represented by the cor- 
poreal man, painted red, falling to the mother 
earth; and the spiritual part, painted blue, with 
the hands extended to the heavens. The whole 
case was entirely covered with hieroglyphics, 
many passages of which Mr P. read off, from 
which it was apparent that the embalmed indi- 
vidual was a priest concerned in the libations, 
that his name was Osiri, that he was the son of 
a priest of Ammon Ouonofri, who was the son 
ofa priest Oukkonso, who was the son of a 
priest Horseisi; that his mother’s name was 








emblem of this deity, Phra, being seated in 


Unknown, though fame goes with me. I must leave 
The earth unknowa.-—Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As would have made life precious.’ 

Records of Woman.’ 


In the Biographical Memoir, the subject is 
slurred over by the statement that, unfortunate- 
ly, Captain Hemans’s health, having been under- 
mined by the hardships he had endured in the dis- 
astrous retreat to Corunna, and in the Walche- 
ren expedition, was so broken up as to ‘render 
it necessary for him, a few years after their mar- 
riage, to exchange his native climate for the 
milder sky of Italy,'—leaving his wife, as it 
should seem, to bring up and educate their five 
boys as she could. We are no friends to the 
too common practice of exposing domestic de- 
tails to the public eye: but if biography is to 
answer any worthy purpose, no facts ought to 
be withheld by a false delicacy, the knowledge 
of which is necessary to place the character de- 
lineated in a just light, and to give a monitory 
force to the tale of misfortune. Better that 
public curiosity should remain altogether un- 
gratified, than that what purports to be a bio- 
graphical memoir should be given, in which the 
main and governing circumstances of the indi- 
vidual’s history are concealed. 

The literary pursuits of Mrs Hemans render- 
ing it, in the smooth phrase of her Biographer, 
‘ineligible for her to leave England,’—that is, 
to accompany her husband to Italy,—as if she 
could not have pursued them as well in that coun- 
try as North Wales !—she continued to reside 
with her mother and sister at a quiet and pretty 
spot near St Asaph. There, 


‘in the bosom of her family, entirely devoted to 
literature, and to the education of five interest- 
ing boys, in whose welfare centered all the en- 
ergies of her mind and heart, she 
‘ Trod in gentle peace her guileless way,’ 

and won more and more on public regard and 
estimation.... From this studious seclusion 
were given forth the two poems which first per- 
manently elevated her among the writers of her 
age ; the * Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy,’ and ‘ Modern Greece.’ ’—.Memoir, pp. xiii. 
xiv. 

The latter of these appeared anonymously in 
1817, but had the advantage of being put forth 
by the fashionable Albemarle Street publisher, 
and immediately attracted the favorable notice 


at home. 
times enacted in the American Congress are, it 





of Lord Byron, of Shelley, and of Bishop Heber. 
It was noticed at the time in this Journal, with 
cordial praise as a production of ‘genuine tal- 
ent and feeling’; and had the sex of the Author 
been detected by the Reviewer, it is probable 
that a still warmer tribute of commendation 
would have been awarded to the skill and vigor 
of genius which could impart a sustained inter- 
est to the simple and obvious reflections suggest- 
ed by the trite, though stirring theme, and pur- 
sued through a hundred and one stanzas of 
descriptive and sentimental verse. In 1819, 
appeared her ‘Tales, and Historic Scenes,’ in 
Verse ; to which the name of the Author was 
attached ; a volume which was described, in the 
notice given of it in our pages, ‘as highly cred- 
itable to the taste, and fancy, and extensive lit- 
erary information of the accomplished Writer,’ 
whose talents, it was remarked, were certainly 
of no common order, and had been successfully 
cultivated. Other productions now flowed from 
Mrs Hemans’s pen in rapid succession. Besides 
the volume just mentioned, 


‘The Translations from Camoens; The Prize 
poem of Wallace,as also that of Dartmoor; The 
Sceptic ; The Welsh Melodies; The Seige of 
Valencia; and the Vespers of Palermo; may 
all be referred to this epoch of her literary ca- 
reer, and are characterized by beauties of a 
high and peculiar stamp. With reference to 
the two last, it must be owned, that if the ge- 
nius of Mrs Hemans was not essentially dra- 
matic, yet they abound with high and magnifi- 
eent bursts of poetry.’—Memoir, pp. xv., xvi. 


The period to which these publications be- 
long, her Biographer supposes to have been 
‘probably the happiest period of her life.’ 
Cheered and animated by the applause now un- 
equivocally bestowed upon her poetical efforts, 
she continued to occupy herself with literary 
pursuits, in an uninterrupted domestic privacy. 
Her talent for acquiring languages was remark- 
able. She was well versed in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and had some 
knowledge of Latin. Her preference for Ger- 
man literature has already been mentioned, as 
well as that she considered her intimacy with 
the treasures of that language as having im- 
parted an entirely new impulse to the powers 
of her own mind. 


_* About this time were composed some of 
those inimitable lyrics,—more especially « The 
Treasures of the Deep,’ «The Hebrew Mother,’ 
‘The Voice of Spring,’ and «The- Hour of 
Death’.... which will find a response inthe 
human bosom till the end of all time.’—.Memoir, 
p. xviii. 
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UNPACKING OF AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


On Friday evening, June 3d, Mr Pettigrew 
undertook the task of bringing to light, after the 
lapse of perhaps thirty centuries or more, one 
of the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, before one 
of the most crowded assemblies ever within the 
walls of the Royal Institution. The mummy is 
one brought by the late Mr Salt, from Thebes, 
and purchased by Mr P. at a sale of Egyptian 
antiquities, afew months since. It had three 
cases, a painted wooden one in contact with the 
body, an outer coffin, and a sarcophagus of syc- 
amore wood. This, which was of an oblong 
shape, is of exceeding interest, for it is covered 
with hieroglyphi pictorial representations, 
in various colors. One of these represented the 
deceased conducting the boat of the sun, (the 


the 





Mashr-se. The lecturer pointed out some curi- 


ous variations as to the manner in which the 


name of the deceased and of his mother was 


spelt: ocourring, in the former case, in no less 


than five different ways; and in the Jatter, in 


three several modes. The inside of the painted 
coffin contained various figures, connected with 
the Egyptian mythology, and prayers offered up 
to the various deities, for the deceased Osiri. 


They ran in this manner—‘ Open the gate of 
Heaven, open the World, open the gate of the 
region to Osiri.’ At the foot of the case, Isis 
was painted, embracing the feet and a line of 
hieroglyphics, expressing—* This is of Isis, who 
embraces thy feet.” At the bottom of the case 
was a very spiritea répresentation of the deceas- 


ed, as a mummy, on the back of Osirian, or Sa- 
cred Bull, who was galloping off with the body. 


Mr P. gave various interpretations of the char- 


acters, and proceeded to unfold the mummy. 
The bandages were exceedingly numerous, very 
clean, applied in the neatest manner possible, 
and extended to, perhaps, not less than 2,000 
yards. 
the bandages. 
the bandages to be very firmly fixed to the body, 
and, the time allotted to the meeting being quite 
exhausted, Mr P. was able only to make out 
one side of the head, which appeared in per- 
fect preservation, ard clearly exhibited the fea- 


Several inscriptions ‘were found upon 
The pitchy matter occasioned 


tures of the ancient Egyptian’s countenance. 


The viscera had been removed from the body, 
by the incision in the left flank, as described by 
Herodotus, and the various parts were found up- 
on the body and between the legs, separately 
bandaged, in a complete state of preservation. 





[From Dr Humphrey's Tour. ] 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT AND AMERICAN 
CONGRESS. 

English travellers have commented with great 
severity upon the disgraceful personal alterca- 
tions which sometimes take place in our Repre- 
sentatives’ chamber, at Washington. And you 
would think, from the strain ef their remarks, 
that they were the more horrified, on account of 
never having seen, er heard of any thing like it, 
But disgraceful as the scenes seme- 


would be easy enough to find their parallel in 
the journals of the British Parliament. Indeed, 
if I may judge from what took place, during the 
month that I spent in London, I find myself 
constrained to believe, that there are more per- 
sonal quarrels in Westminster, than in Wash- 
ington. There was one duel, at least, growing 
out of a shameful political squabble, between an 
English and an Irish member. It is true, no 
harm was done, in the gallant exchange of shots 
which settled the quarrel; and bloody duels 
may have been more frequent between mem- 
bers of Congress, than between members of 
Parliament. Of this, however, I am very doubt- 
ful. At any rate, in a little more than a week, 
while I was there, no less than three personal 
quarrels took place in the House of Commons, 
of so serious a nature, that the parties were 
brought up, like so many waspish and sulky 
school boys, to be reprimanded by the speaker, 
and compelled to make concessions, and settle 
their differences on the spot, This state of 
things called for the severest animadversions, 
as well it might, from the public journals, on all 
sides: It is ridiculous, then, for Englishmen to 
go back and make up such rueful ferces at us, 
as semi-barbarians in our halls of legislation, 
when the case is at least as bad, in their own 
country. Such miserable squabbles are as dis- 
graceful there, as they are here; and it would 
be a great improvement there, and There, and 
every where, if in all cases of this sort, the 
powder and lead, and the speaker’s reprimands, 
could all be genteelly commuted, for ‘ forty 
stripes save one.’ 

In regard to the party virulence and men- 
dacity of the political press, in times of high 
excitement, I had supposed that the evil might 
be greater, under our free institutions, than un- 
der the British monarchy, But looking into 
their daily papers, for a few months, convinced 
me that I was mistaken. If they sometimes 
cut up their opponents in a more scientific and 
gentlemanly style than our political fencers are 
wont to do, they better understand the more 
coarse and savage forms of haggling and tor- 
ture. “If they are better acquainted with their 
own classics, so they are with their own billings- 
gate. For rabidness of invective, audacity of 
misrepresentation, malignity of inuendy, and 


| vulgarity of personal abuse, nothing in this 


country, [am sure, can surpass, if any thing 
can equal, the political spawn, that is daily 
thrown off in that. I was often amazed at the 
concentrated power of the old, iron-handed 
Saxon, to crush and annihilate every thing that 
comes in its way; and could not but deeply 
lament, that so noble a language should ever be 
prostituted to the basest of purposes, 


PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 

‘Some experiments were tried on Friday 
week at Red Moss, near Bolton, in this county, 
in the presence of Mr Handley, M. P. Linacoln- 
shire, Mr Chapman, M. P. for Westmeath, Mr 
Smith of Deanston, and other men interested in 
agriculture, with a complete and very powerful 
steam plough, constructed by Mr Heathcate, 
M. P. for Tiverton. About six acres of raw 
moss were turned up in a few hours, and turned 
up in a most extraordinary style ; sods eighteen 
inches in breadth, and nine inches jn thickness 
being cut from the furrow, and completely re- 
versed in position, the ‘under surface of the sod 
being placed exactly where the surface had been 
before, The possibility of ploughing by steam 
has thus been established, though, as the em- 
ployment of the steam-plough, in preference to 
one drawn by horses, will depend on thecom- 
parative cost of the two powers, and on that of 
the implements nosed, and as there are not at 
present any sufficient data for judgiug what the 
difference of cost will be, it is not possible to 
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gay how far steam is likely to be applicd to this 
department of agriculture. The plough of Mr 
Heathcote, though a very powerful machine, 
appears to us to be much too complex and cost- 
ly for common agricultural purposes, though we 
have little doubt that it might be used not only 
with effect, but advantage, in reclaiming large 
portions of moss land—sueh as the bogs of Ire- 
land, Indeed, it is the opinion of Mr Heath- 
cote himself, that it would not at present answer 
to employ*it in reclaiming a smaller portion of 
bog than 1500 or 2000 acres, though it ma 
probably be cheapened and simplified, so as to 
make it ultimetely useful on a smaller scale.’— 


English paper. 


ca 





GIRAFFES. 
These animals recently arrived, among oth- 


ers, in England, from Egypt, are thus described 
in a London paper. 


The Lords of the Treasury haying kindly 
granted permission for these interesting animals 
to be released from the usual period of quaran- 
tine, they were landed at Horselydown yester- 
day morning, at three o’clock, and safely con- 
ducted to the grounds, They consisted of a 
male giraffe,two years old, standing 15 feet 
high, the largest of the three ; the other two are 
sbout 15 months old, considerably smaller, but 
stand 11 feet high to the top of their heads. 
They are extremely active, docile, and appa- 
rently in perfect health, and are beautifully 
spetted. They are attended by three natives 
of Abyssinia, who came from Egypt with them. 
They are young men, one particularly of pre- 
possessing appearance and manners, who con- 
versed freely in the Arabic language with Lord 
Prudhoe, and expressed his gratification at his 
visit to this country. The balloon, which as- 
cended the preceding day, was a subject which 
appeared to surpass 8)] others in their imagina- 
tions, and they declared their belief that no hu- 
man being could make the ascent without the 
aerial machine deing tied to the beard of the 
Prophet! The giraffes are at present exhibited 
under a marquee, but a very spacious building 
is almost completed for their permanent accom- 
modation. We are informed that the vessel 
whieh brougkt them over had her middle deck 
cut away for their accommodation; sand was 
placed on the bottom of the hold, and the ani- 
mals were fed from the upper deck. Mr. War- 
wick, who was sent out expressly to bring them 
over, has fulfilled his mission with great ability ; 
he had in charge 30 head of animals and birds, 
besides the giraffes; amongst them are 4 fine 
ostriches, 3 jerboas, 14 demoiselles, 2 foxes 
cubbed in one of the pyramids, &c. 


RANDOLPH AND THE SLAVE TRADER. 

Randolph, eceentrie and passionate abroad, 
was uniformly kind and generous at home. 
His slaves loved him with the strongest affec- 
tion. The return ef ‘Massa Randolph’ from 
Congress was always greeted with the utmost 
demonstrations of joy. A slave-trader once 
called on Randelph, and not making known his 
purpose, he was invited te dine with him. At 
dinher the trader glancing round upon the ser- 
vant in attendanee enquired his price of Ran- 
dolph, informing him at the same time that he 
was engaged in the slave-trade. It happened 
that the slave in question was one of Randolph's 
favorite servants. The enraged Virginian 
sprung frem his table, and shook his skeleton 
finger furiously at the ‘soul-driver.’ ‘ Leave 
my house sir!—leave it instantly sir! Am I to 
be insulted at my own table?’ The wretched 
slave-trader saw that he had no time to lose. 
He fied from the house and mounted his horse. 
Randolph called hastily for one of his own hor- 
ses, and seizing his pistols set off in full chase 
after him, The dealer in human flesh looked 
back and saw the skeleton figure of Roanoke, 
like Death on the pale horse, close behind him. 
‘ Off my grounds, you rascal!’ screamed Ran- 
dolph in his shriliest tones, levelling his pistol 
full at the head of his affrighted guest. The 
fellow plunged his spurs into his horse, and 
rode for his life over fence and bush, hill and 
hollow, until he had left behind him the terri- 
tory of the Lord of Roanoke. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE Medical Lectures in Harvard University will 
begin at the Massachusetts Medical College, 
Mason street, Boston, the first Wednesday in No- 
vember next, at 1-4 before nine, A. M., and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of 
the course, Lectures will be delivered in the College, 
and the Dissecting Room will be open to such Stu- 
dents as may remain, without additional fee. Such 
Students may also attend the practice of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Anatomy and Operations in Surgery, Dr Warren. 
Chemistry, Dr Webster. 
Materia Medica, Dr Bigelow. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. 
Prifciples of Surgery and Clinical 

Surgery, Dr Hayward. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Ware. 


Clinical Lectures will be delivered as usual on the 
cases in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


NEW DISSECTING ROOM. 

A new Dissecting Room is now building, and will 
be finished before the Lectures begin. It will occu- 
py all the vacant land at the east of the Medical Col- 
lege. Every care is taken to make this impertant 
part of a medical school as perfect as possible, so that 
it may furnish to the Student ample facilities for 
prosecuting his anatomical studies. The legul enact- 
ments of the State, so liberally and so wisely framed, 
will be faithfully and thoroughly applied to the ac- 
complishment of their important objects. 

WALTER CHANNING, Dean. 


July 13, 1836. epis Nov, 2 





SCHOOL LIBRA-= 


A’ the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 


UNITARIAN sONDAY 
RIES 


of books for Sunday School Libraries. 
have been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the 
ensning week, are invited to call and take cards sta- 
ting the times and places of the various anniversary 
meetings. 

> Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.—Entrance from the avenue direetly opposite the 
Old South church. m 21 





INKLINES OF ADVENTURE, 


UST received by JAMES MUNROE & C i. 
J lings of Adventure by N. P. Willis in on se 
12mo. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington Street. ; 


July 30 


FARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS 


HIS day published and for sale b 
T MUNROE & CO. Farr’s Family Pray ny ey 


stamped cloth. Boston Book 
Soke : Ookstore 134 idle 


BEAN’S ADVICE, _ 


LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 
as a marriage present, 


bound, and at prices, varying according to the style 











of binding, at the Office of the Re and Observ- 
er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. ce from the 
}_ avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 
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%| Philosophy, Paley’s Moral 


_| Geome 


moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
These books 


Clergymen and others 


may obtain it, neatly 


IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNL 
4 Pens es 


of the academical year, passing an examination | 
in Hebrew Grammar and the first ten chapters of 
Deuteronomy. Entering at other times, they are re- 
ceived to an advanced standing. If unknown to the 
Faculty, they are to produce testimonials | 
as to their ; and, if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they must have read Virgii, Cicero’s Select Orations, 
Saliust, Jacob’s Greek Reader, the extracts from the 
Historians and Orators in the first volume of Collec- 
anea Greca Majora, Butler’s Analogy, Locke’s Es- 
says or some other accredited treatise on Intellectual 
Philosophy, or some ether 
standard work on Ethics, and some approved com- 
pendium of Logic, Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and Algebra. 
Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as ‘long as the class which they 
propose to join, and they are to be examined in the 
pevious. studies of that class. 
Charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture,and use of class books, amount to $66 anually. 
Board may be had in the College commons. Each 
student must possess a copy of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures in the original languages, the 
latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of other class 
books is furnished on loans by the institutisn. Indi- 
gent student are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of ten 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 
Applications for admission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins at the subseriber’s lecture room, in 
Divinty College, at half past g o’clock, A. M. of the 
day before commencment. 
Persons who have not studied Hebrew may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reside in Cambridge for the.purpoes, from the 


second week in July, 
JOHN G. PALFREY. 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
Cambridge, June 14. 


OMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
: MENT. The subscribers have the satisfaction 
of announcing that they have engaged the services 
of a gentleman of the Unitarian denomination, of dis- 
tinguished reputation as a Biblical scholar and prac- 
tical clergymen, in the preparation of a Commentary 
on the New Testament, for popular use. It will be 
issued in duedocimo volumes, of the size of Barnes’s 
Notes, and with as much rapidity as the nature of 
the work will admit. The first volume will probably 
be published in the course of the ensuing autumn. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington St. op- 
posite. School st. j 25 








ACRED MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 
vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Characters 
from Adam to Joseph. 

Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 
the Jewish Law Giver. These are valuable books 
for Sunday School Libraries.—Just published and fos 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washing- 
ton st. a. = m 91 





REV. MR LORRAINE’S FAITH EXAM- 
INED. 
HIS day published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & Co Boston Bookstore 134 Wash- 
ington st. The Rev. Mr Lorraine’s Faith Examined 
and Changed by the Author of the ‘Sunday School 
Teacher’s Funeral.’ m 28 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
fl bed received trom the South, a large Invoice of 
standard books, many of which have been long 
out of this market, viz. 
Brougham’s Natural Theology _ 
Complete Works of Joanna Baillie 
Christian fF lorist 
Bibliotheque Francaise 
Coleridge’s study of the Greek Classics 
Fielding’s complete Works, 2 vols 
Jacobs on the Precious Metals 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, 3 vols 
La Martine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
Madden’s Travels in the West Indies 
M’Intosh’s History of England 
Moore’s History of Ireland 


; ; * 
TUDENTS are admitted at the commencement |’ 





_APPROVED Bgoxs, For SUMMER 


WORCESTER’S READING BOOKs. 
1. A Second Book for Reading and Spelling, 
Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are 


aware of his peculiar talents in rendering those usyu- 
ally ‘dry subjects” interesting to children; and te 
them it is sufficient to say, that the Second Book 
yo ™ same simple and attractive character as the 
st. 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; 
with simple Rules weeks avoiding com- 
mon rs. 

We approve of the plan of this book ; itis just such 
an one as is needed, and we hope it will be adopted 


in every school in the gums j 
rp ia ‘country.— Boston Evening 


BOSTON READING LESSONS FOR PR 
q SCHOOLS. ere 


Alterations and additions have been mad 

present edition of this work, at the veuanet ot the 
Committee for Primary Schools in Boston; and in 
consequence it has been adopted, by direction of the 


Committee, as the common reading-book in those 
schools. 


_ ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Progressive Exercises in Parsing. By Joun 
Frost, i 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association 
of Instructers, in a letter to the Author, as fol- 
lows ;—‘ We have attentively examined your Gram- 
mar, and we do not hesitate to say, that it appears to 
us better adapted to the younger classes in common 
schocls, than any other with which we are acquaint- 
ed.” 


THE CHILD’S BOTANY; with Copperplate 
Engravings. 

« This Book forms an easy and popular introdue- 
tion to the study of Botany.” 


PETER PARLEY’S ARITHMETIC. Peter Par- 
wee Method of Teaching Arithmetic to Children. 
This work is on a plan at once entirely new and alto- 
gether natural. It consists of a series of pleasing and 
beautiful engravings, illustrating scenes, sports, and 
incidents familiar to childhood. The engravings are 
accompanied by tales, anecdotes, and explanations, 
and these are followed by a series of simple questions 
mm arithmetic, which the child is to answer. 


From Rev. J. L. Blake, Author of several 
School Books, pte —— 
The object of Parley’s Arithmetic is to combine 
instruction with amusement. The attempt to do this 
has been successfully made; and the work, in my 
opinion, is well adapted to the use of children in fam- 
ilies and in Schools. It is one of the best hooks on 
the subject I have seen. 


From James Thatcher, M. D. Author of several 
valuable works, Plymouth. 


is with much pleasure that I express my decided 
opinion in favor of its superior utility for the instruc- 
tion of youug children in the rudiments of the art. 
The author’s simple mode of teaching by amusing 
examples and appropriate cuts, is admirably calculat- 
ed to allare the juvenile mind to a knowledge of the 
subject. 


From Isaac Foster, Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

‘** am sorry I have not had the benefit of Parley’s 
Arithmetic in years past. I have never seen any 
thing, having the name of Arithmetic, half so attrac 
tive. Children will have Arithmetic at the outset if 
sa have the good fortuue to begin with Peter Par- 

ey’s.”” 

Recommendations from a very large number of 
Teachers, who have used the book, might be added, 
as well as numerous favorable notices from the best 
periodicals, would the length of them permit. The 
first year of its publication, more than 15000 copies 
were sold. Copies furnished for examination by the 
Publisher. 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the 
Basis of Geography (comprehending the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere,) with sixty engravings, 
from original designs, and sixteen maps ofthe differ- 
ent sections of the U. States and the various countries 
ot the Western Hemisphere, executed in the most 
beautiful manner on steel plates. By the author of 





Catechism of Phrenology 
Poetry of Life by Mrs Stickney 


Randolph’s (John) Letters to his Nephew 
Young Wife’s Book 
Young’s Mathematics, (the complete series) viz. 

_Trigonometry, Geometry, Mechanics, Calculus Ke. 
Abercrombie on the Stomach 
Beclard’s Treatise on Anatomy 
Bell on the Teeth 
Bertin on the Heart 
Brosseau on Fevers 
Broussais’ Phlegmasia 
Broussais’ Pathology 
Chitly’s Medical pT E 
Coxe’s Medical Dispensatory 
Coster’s Medical Practice 
Collin’s Anatomy 
Dewees’ on Children 
Dewees’ on Females 
Dewees’ Medical Practice 
Dunglison on Hygiene 
De la Beche’s Geology 
Ellis’ Medical Formulary 
Farrady’s Manipulations 
Gibson’s Surgery 
Larry’s Military Surgery 
Ryan’s Medical Jurisprudence 
Syme’s Surgery 
Tweedie on Fevers 
Thompson on Inflammation 
Williams on the Lungs 
Aiken’s Charles I. 
Bolmar’s French Series of Elementary Works, viz. 

his Fables, Phrases, Telemachus, and Genders, 
Butler’s Ancient Atlas 
Butler’s Ancient Geography 
Bridgewater Treatises,.5 vols, 
Brewster’s Optics . 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 4 vols 
Cuvier on the Globes 
Carey on Wages 
Cabot’s Memoirs 
Irving’s Indian Sketches and Conquest of Florida 
Keble’s Christian Year 
Evans’ Millwright’s Guide 
Three Years in the Pacific 
Wood on Rail Roads, 
Miss Sedgwick’s Tales &c. &e. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at moderate prices, 
and to the Trade at the Publisher’s prices, by 
ap 16 RUSSELL, SHATTUCK & Co. 





SCANDINAVIAN ELIXIR, OR A CURE FOR 
YSPEPSiA. 

HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 

by the subscriber; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement ofthe digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be _produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 
the subscriber, who is furnished with the mieans of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excellence, 
and also that it is com of materials entirely of 
a vegetable origin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if taken according to the directions, 
an be deleterious to the constitution. 

N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. j16 





‘ NEW BOOKS. 
AFITTE the Pi:ate of the Gulf2 vols I2mo 
Memoir of Bedell second edition enlarged and 
improved. Elkswatawa, or the Prophet of the west, 
in 2 vols. Just received by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. jy 30. 


a 





HUDSON RIVER, 

hae about the Hudson River and its vicin- 

ity written in 1835 and 1836 by a citizen of New 

York, just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. aug 6 





CHRISTIANITY AGAINST INFIDELITY 


YR the Truth of G B. 
OV "thay i 1 al yg ete by JAMES 


. Boston Bookstore. 184 Washing- 








Peter Parley’s Tales. 

““ Lhe First Book of History, &¢.—This is truly 
an excellent work. The plan we think is new, and 
the execution good. It is geography and history 
combined; this union will be found to double the 
value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

** This is decidedly the best historical work for 
children we have ever met with. It is filled with 
ideas instead of dates. Let every child study this 
book three months in his own way, and he will have 
a better knowledge of the history and geography of 
his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to 
memory page after page of the tiresome treatises in 
common use."*—Brandon Telegraph. 

2. The Second Book of History ; (comprehending 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere,) with ma- 
ny engravings, and sixteen maps with steel plates, of 
the different countries. By the author of Parley’s 
First Book of History. 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind 
received with so much favor and so quickly and ex- 
tensively adopted in this country as Parley’s First 
Book of History. This is written in the same attrac- 
tive and entertaining manner, and where they are 
used, the strdy of History will become a pleasure 
rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 


Published by CHAS. J. HENDEE, (successoi to 
Carter, Hendee § Co.) and for sale by the Booksel- 
lers and Traders throughout the United States. 
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PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
FEW copies of the above are for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. in one and two volumes,— 


various bindings. Boston Bookstore opposite School 
Street. a 13 





AUL ET VIRGINIA. A new edition of Paul 
et Virginia Historie Par J. H. Barnardin de 
Saint Pierre. Just received by James Munroe & Co. 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street. a 13 
A fresh supply in various bindings, common and 
splendid just received by JAMES MUNROE, 
& CO. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. a6 





DEW EY’S SERMONS. 





MRS CHILD'S NEW BOOK. 
HILOTHEA, a Romance, by Mrs Child just re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE & Co. Boston 
Bookstore. 134 Washington street. a6 








HE YOUNG FLORIST, or Conversations os 
the Culture of Flowers 20d on Natural History, 
with numerous engravings, from original designs. 
By Joseph Buck, Superintendent of the Hortiewlturad 
Garden, Lancaster, M4ss- 


Thi k consists of dialogues, between Cul- 
sbettoey. the Bs0008 of which are laid in the garcem 
and the fields, so as to impart reality and animation to 
their inquiries ; it comprises the most praetical direc- 
tions on the culture of flowers, with which the au- 
thor has endeavored to intermingle a taste for Nuat- 
ural History, by introducing many facts relative (0 
insects, &c. that natdrally suggest themselves in the 
culture ofa Garden. For sale by RUSSEL, SHAT- 





TUCK §& Co. jul 
UNITARIAN MISCELLANY sI1X VOI 


UMES 12mo. FOR $1,50. : 
HE subscriber having purchased the Unitari#? 
Miscellany, edited by Rev. Jared Sparks, and 

F. W. P. Greenwood, offer them al the above low 
price. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washingt 


St. opposite School St. is 
pposite Schoo 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 161 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Epiror. 














. . b 

_—Three Dollars, payable in six mov 

Se vy ‘Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in adv er 

To individuals or companies who pay in advai 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at 
iliseretion of the publisher, until all arrearage* 
paid. ig 

Al) communications, as well as letters of bus 
‘relating to the Christian Register, should be add 
to Davip Rezp, Boston. — 
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Having examined ‘ Peter Parley’s Arithmetic,’ it 
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